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and does not respect liberty of con- 
science. 

From his American experiences, he 
denies that France has great efforts 


to make to retain the confidence of 
the United States. 


PANAMA BOUNDARY 
‘AWARD SUPPORTED 


United States Secretary of State 
Preparing Reply to Panaman 
Note— White Decision Looked 
on as Basis of Settlement 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its. Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, worked yesterday on the draft of 
the State Department's reply to the 
recent note from Panama in which 
the Panama Government, while recog- 
nizing the mediation of the United 
States in the boundary dispute be- 
tween Panama and Costa Rica, de- 
clared that its action in ending hostil- 


implied recognition of the White award 
of 19 


* 


The note had not been dispatched 


ipecial ca to The Christian Science , 
Sram tee European News Office “ 


LONDON, ‘England (Tuesday)—The 
anti-Soviet revolution is in full swing, 
with what success fs as yet uncertain, 
while Alexander Kerensky has left the 
Paris home of the Russian exiles and 


be is now in London. The former Rus- 


sian Premier is reported to be on his 
way to Reval and meanwhile the rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor is informed in Russian circles 
that he is not wasting time here. It 
is understood that his business in Lon- 
don, of which he has been unwilling 
to speak publicly, is to obtain help at 
a time when the Soviet rule in Russia 
is supposed by some to be on the brink 
of downfall. 

It is not to be supposed that har- 
mony prevails among the enemies ot 
Communism, now scattered throughout 
Europe and waiting for the time when 
they believe it will be opportune to 
return and take what they consider is 
their rightful ition in leading the 
Russian people toward civilization and 
progress. In conversation with one 
who has taken a prominent part in the 
government of Russia in pre-Soviet 
days, but who has been living in re- 
tirement since the collapse of the last 
military effort against the Bolsheviki, 
the representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor was informed that 
Mr. Kerensky's efforts at this moment 
are not meeting with unqualified ap- 
proval among his compatriots. There 
is reason to believe that the price of 
British assistance to Russian exiles, 
if it ever again seems right to give it, 
would be guarantees of the future rec- 
ognition of the small states bordering 
ou Russian territory, namely, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Georgia and Azer- 
baijan. No Russian living in exile 
now has authority, after such a long 
absence, to speak for the Russian peo- 
ple, and such guarantees might be in- 
validated by the wishes of the people 
themselves. 


National Leaders Warned 

Thi present is a most inopportune 
time to enter into such obligations, in 
the opinion of the informant, nor is it 
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Justice White under authority of the 
Panama-Costa Rica agreement which 
bound both countries to accept the de- 
cision of the arbitrator. 

Panama introduced other elements 
into the mediation proceedings by ad- 
vancing claims against Costa Rica for 
precipitating hostilities, and it has not 
been indicated which view Secretary 
Hughes takes of the indemnity de- 
mands. It is intimated, however, that 
he feels that the more important and 
pressing problem is the final settle- 
ment of the boundary dispute itself, 
and responsible department officials 
have not indicated an intention on the 
part of this government to penalize 
Costa Rica for its attempt to recover 
the territory declared by Chief Justice 
White to be Costa Rican. 

It was indicated that in reply to 
Panama, Secretary Hughes will insist 
firmly upon the acceptance by Panama 
of the White award as the basis of the 
settlement of the boundary dispute, 
although assenting to an examination 
of the terms of the agreement between 
Panama and Costa Rica under which 
Chief Justice White was invited to 
arditrate the issue. The State Depart- 
ment, it is known, has ezamined the 
terms of that agreement and found 
Chief Justice White fully authorized 
to draw the exact boundary line. 


League 3 Satisfaction 

8 cable to The Christian Science 

onitor from its European News Office 

GENEVA, Switzerland (Tuesday)— 
Since the Council of the League of 
Nations requested information from 
the governments of Panama and Costa 
Rica regarding the dispute between 
them, several telegrams have passed 
in which the respective viewpoints of 
both parties have been made clear. 
Both, however, state that the differ- 
ence is on the eve of settlement owing 
to the intervention of the United 
States. 


The Secretary-General has now 


REJECTED CONSUL REPORTS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Wilbur Kebelinger, American consul 
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fable in the present turmoil round 
Petrograd. “Too much attention is 
being paid to mere military activity, 
whereas eyes should be fixed on the 
composition of the Soviet Government 
for signs of crumbling. it is not the 
thunder of guns which matters.” In 
these words the informant summed up 
the situation. 

Questioned as to whether the present 
revolution against Soviet rule had 
originated inside or outside Russia, 
the authority stated that it was ab- 
solutely spontaneous, and arose out 
of the conditions which Soviet rule 
was responsible for. He discounted 
the much advertised meeting of mem- 
bers of the last Russian Constituent 
Assembly, which recently took place 
in Paris. 

Russians in Paris 

Mr. Tchernoff, formerly Minister for 
Agriculture in the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, also chairman-elect of the Con- 
stituent Assembly which never met and 
N. D. Avksenkieff; both Social Revolu- 
tionaries like Mr. Kerensky, were 
prominent at this meeting, with Paul 
Milyukoff and Mr. Vinaver of the Paris 
committee of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party. The latter, while not 
subscribing wholly to the program of 
Mr. Kerensky, threw in their lot with 
the Social Revolutionaries, but failed 
to secure the adherence of Prince 
Nicholas Lvoff, leader of the Cadet 
Party in Constantinople, or of Alex- 
ander Gutchkoff. leader of the party 
in Berlin. The latter, who is a chair- 
man of the Russian Parliamentary 
Committee, formerly a member of the 
Duma and an elected member of the 
former Council of State, has sent an 
appeal to the United States for the 
use of the American Red Cross stores 
now lying in Finland. 

ese stores, the informant stated, 
constitute the only assistance at the 
present moment near enough to be of 
any use to Kronstadt in its effort to 
shake off Bolshevist domination. No 
other help, even if forthcoming, could 
be secured ‘in time, as only 10 to 14 


beleaguered fortress. 


RAILROAD GETS FUNDS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company is to receive the 
first “partial payment of guarantees 
from the government under the Wins- 
low act. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission yesterday issued a certi- 
ficate to the Secretary of the Treasury 


the | for the payment of $6,000,000 to that 
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SENATE ADJOURN S SINE DIE 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The extra session of the Senate 
which began on March 4 ended shortly 
before noon yesterday. After confirm- 
ing @ few additional nominations by 
President Harding, the Senate ad- 


4 


journed sine die. 


{Washington the Cabinet at tts weekly 


| meeting spent some time in 
t plans for improvemont of insular and 


territorial possessions, with particular 
reférence to Alaska, which ie de- 
scribed as badly in need of develop- 
ment in order to make its industrial 
and commercial status measure up to 
its -vast possibilities. This sounds 
tame indeed, until it is remembered 
that Alaska marks the point where you 
have gone eo far west that you are 
in the Far East. Then its importance 
is seen to rival that of the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, or even the big little 
island of Yap. 

Meanwhile it is to be assumed that 
the President’s advisors were not for- 
getful of the Panama-Costa Rica prob- 
lem, since the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, was.reported as devoting the 
afternoon to drafting the American 
reply to the note from Panama. . Al- 
though the correspondents were 
solemnly informed that no informa- 
tion about the Secretary’s note was 
authentic, yet in the manner char- 
acteristic of world capitals it “became 
known” that the United States would 
insist that Panama accept the White 
award as at least the basis of settle- 

ment of the controversy. A every- 
body knows, Panama will do pretty 
much as she has reason to believe the 
United States would like her to do, 
and the League of Nations will not 
move counter to the program thus laid 
out. 

Brazil broke into the Pan-American 
limelight with the apprehension that 
the Crowder mission to Cuba adum- 
brated a menace to the interests of 
Big Business in Brazil. The particu- 
lar anxiety is lest the depression 
which has affected Cuban sugar may 
be extended also to Brazilian stagar, 
one of the great staples of the coun- 
try, through manipulation by Amer- 
ican bankers, with eventual hegemony 
for American business men. Possibly 
a mission: to Washington might help 
over this difficulty. 

Domestically, as for much of the 
time since the armistice, the United 
States presents the aspect of a boiling 
pot rather than a melting pot. The 
attack last week by a Kansas mob 
on Nonpartisan League organizers has 
roused interest in all quarters. The 
Governor of Kansas has received pro- 
tests not only from the habitual 
protestants, the Civil Liberties Union, 
but also from a United States Sena- 
tor and a Congressman—both Non- 
partisans. As err, the argument of 
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none, 
allied powers are now face to face 
with a ticklish problem which is giv- 
ing the man most interested, the Ger- 
man, a certain grim satisfaction. 
While he realizes that his arch-enemy, 
France, has now won a free hand in 
her anti-German policy, he fondly be- 
Heves that the economic penalties im- 
posed upon him will be nothing less 
than “Burope’s suicide.” The Allies 
must eventually throttle their own 
trade. 

That confusion has already attended 
the new move of the Allies is gener- 
ally admitted, though German antici- 
pation of need for a new settlement 
is probably the familiar case of the 
wish as father to the thought. In spite 
of the difficulties of determining the 
exact customs frontiers, the doubt as 
to the German honoring the British 
Treasury receipts after the 50 per cent 
deductions, and the feeling that the 
Germans may stop exporting to the 
Allies, the latter are cheerfully follow- 
ing the lead of Britain and adopting 
the 50 per cent basis for economic pen- 
alties all round. 

Meanwhile the economic guns of the 
Rhine are being echoed on and around 
the Neva by the guns of the anti- 
Soviets from Kronstadt and the Rus- 
stan Navy. Alexander Kerensky, the 
former Premier, is trying to get 
within sound of them via London and 
Reval. He is trying to get British 
assistance for the latest offensive 
against the Bolsheviki. It is assumed 
that British aid would have a string 
to it. For Kerensky has always been 
for an undivided Russia, and the suc- 
cession states on the Baltic are not 
to his political liking. On that point 
he must undoubtedly yield or go with 
empty pockets. 

Sir Edward Carson never said a 
more significant thing than when he 
gave a message to the world through 
The Christian Science Monitor that a 
settlement of the Irish question may be 
reached under the present act, about 
which little good has been heard as an 
effective instrument for conciliation. 
Sir Edward believes, however, that 
once the Ulster Parliament is set going 
in June, the more moderate leaders of 
the South, seeing the benefits accruing 
from the Northern Legislature, . will 
arrange for a parliament in Dublin for 


the South. When an organ like the 


Freeman’s Journal appeals to Roman 
Catholics, Nationalists and Sinn Fein- 
ers alike to elect their candidates for 
Ulster (there may also be an extreme 
Labor Party) Sir Edward’s assuring 
optimism seems to be wholly justified. 
While optimism is dimly seen 
through the black clouds of Irish dis- 
content, the contrast of the unprece-- 
dented prosperity of Irish bankers and 
farmers with the swelling ranks of 
English unemployment, makes curious 
reading. Over two millions, including 
the short-time men, is the roll call. 
A struggle is developing over wage re- 
ductions which the Trade Unions, with 
their attenuated funds, are likely to 


resist tooth and nail. 
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mee to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its ‘Washington News Office 

“WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— What is the matter with Kansas?” 
has been reiterated here among of- 
ficialsa ever since the news was re- 
ceived that members of the Non- 
partisan had been attacked by 
a mob at Great Bend, Kansas, where 
they were holding meetings in the in- 
terest of that league. That the Amer- 
ican Legion was reported implicated 
gave it a decidedly unpleasant turn, 
and men prominent in the legion, in- 
cluding the national commander, Col. 
F. W. Galbraith Jr., have been quick 
to disclaim. responsibility. 

J. H. Sinclair (R.), Representative 
from’ North Dakota, a member of the 
Nonpartisan League, characterized the 
act as one of “lawlessness which 
strikes at the fundamentals of Amer- 
ican government. The farmers. of 
Kansas, the same as all others, possess 
the inherent right to organize for the 
protection of their rights and the ad- 
vancement of their interests in every 
lawful way,” he said. 

A letter was sent yesterday to Gov. 
H. J. Allen of Kansas by E. F. Ladd 
(R), Senator from North Dakota, and 
Mr. Sinclair, reading as follows: 

Knowing your sense of fairness and 
in view of the wide publicity given the 
mobbing of two Nonpartisan League 
organizers at Great Bend, Kansas, we 
respectfully request that you promptly 
start an investigation of the lawless | 
action in your State by members of the 
American Legion and others opposing 
the farm movement. Such action re- 
fiects seriously not only upon your 
State but upon the nation, for it is an 
unconstitutional, un-American, unjus- | 
tifable and cowardly invasion of the 
rights of free men. 

“We furthermore suggest that you 
ask the cooperation of the commander 
of the American Legion in clearing 
said organization of the charge that it 
was involved in the recent shameful 
outrage.” a 

Colonel Galbraith, who is in Wash- 
ington attending the National Ameri- 
can Council conference, stated that he, 
as commander of the legion, had or- 
dered a thorough investigation of the 
whole incident. He said that in Proc 
opinion this FER sen ger 
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miei bers of the Be have’ not only 
violated the laws and the Constitution 
of the United States, but they have 
violated the laws of the American 
Legion as well. Members of the legion 
swear to uphold the laws of the coun- 
try, not to break them. 

“Of late it seems that the press is 
ever ready to blame members of the 
American Legion for illegal acts as 
they are committed. If a man, having 
committed some unlawful deed, is 
found to have on a pair of army shoes 
he is immediately said to be a member 
of the American Legion, and the 
legion is, as a consequence, charged 
with having abetted the unlawful deed, | 
whereas the man may have purchased 
his shoes at one * the many army 
retail stores. 

Let me add G that the legion 
does not in any way, shape or manner 
uphold the commitment of any un- 
lawful deed, the like of which has | 
recently taken place in Kansas, nor} 
any other outrage.” 


State Inquiry Asked 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Vindica- 
tion of the right of any group to oon- 
duct lawful propaganda is urged by 
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paign as the legion was then conduct- 
ing against the league; numerous out- 
breaks resulted from that campaign. 
“In reply,” said’ Mr. DeBilver, “Gov- 
ernor Allen’ assured us that mob vio- 
lence would not be repeated, and that 
‘Nothing in the nature of the contest 
violated any of the principles of free 
speech, free press and free assemb- 
lage.“ The Governor evidently miscal- 
culated the forces at work. In view 
of the Governor’s assurances, those re- 
sponsible for Sunday’s violence will 
doubtless be brought to justice. ” 


‘AMERICAN POLICY 
AROUSES BRAZIL 


Concern Felt Over Results of the 
Crowder Mission to Cuba— 
Financial Difficulties Are Laid 

United States Bankers 


to 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil—Any pol- 
icy or measure of the United States 
toward Central America and South 
America, whether it be intervention 
in Mexico or restoring order in 
Nicauraga, or pacifying Santo Domingo 
and Haiti, or the dispatch of Maj.- 
Gen. E. H. Crowder to Cuba, has 
a reflex in the rest of Central America 
and South America. Whether the 
matter be official, such as the Cuban 
sugar one, or merely the action of 


private bankers in Colombia, Spanish- 
American interest is aroused. Because 
in ecoxntradis-}: 
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has started anxiety in Brazil. 

The alarm in Cuba over the decline 
in sugar value touches Brazilian sugar, 
one of the great staples of this coun- 
try. The other parallel is found in the 
case of Colombian coffee growers, now 
in great financial difficulties. The re- 
sult of the intrigue of the American 
bankers, as it is styled here, has been 


to manipulate the market of these two 


products, causing prices to fall, and 
the planters to hold their goods for a 
rising market. In order to hold their 
products, they had to borrow money, 
which they got from American bank- 
ers, who kept prices down until the 
loans came due, when they were able 
to take control of the plantations. The 
reasoning employed and the freedom 
made with facts are curious. 
Brazilians who have already seen 
their rubber go to pieces, thereby cre- 
ating a serious situation in the great 
Amazon River district, are concerned 


| over the prospect of the lot of the 
‘Cuban sugar and Colombian coffee 


planters falling to them also, and are 
therefore prone to see in the mission 
of General Crowder official support 
and diplomatic pressure engaged in 
bringing about disastrous conditions 
for South America and economic hege- 
mony for American business men. 
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. to The Christian Science 
from its European News Office 


‘LONDON, England (Tuesday) —Un- 
der present arrangements it is possi- 
‘i ble that writs will be issued for the 
elections in Ulster some time in May, 
and that the Ulster Parliament will 
have its first meeting in June, 80 
stated Sir Edward Carson in a recent 
interview with the representative of 


The Christian Science Monitor. As 
the “appointed day” under the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act, 1920, applies 
equally to the South of Ireland, it is 
hoped that an election will duly take 
place there also. Should the South 
refuse to have an independent Parlia- 
ment, Sir Edward thinks that when 
the Northern Parliament is function- 
ing and the South sees the benefits 
which the North enjoys under this act, 
‘the more moderate Irishmen in the 
South will ultimately arrange for a 
Parliament to meet in Dublin. 

On asking Sir Edward as to how 
many parties might form the new 
Northern Parliament, he stated that 
— fonists would in all probability 

a working majority, in which 
a Sir James Craig will be the first 
Premier. It is a healthy sign that 
Freeman’s Journal recently urged all 
Roman Catholics, Nationalists, and 
Sinn Feiners in Ulster to unite to put 
forward candidates for election, so 
that a strong party might be formed in 
the Northern Parliament of these con- 
stituents. In addition, Sir Edward 
thinks there will most likely be a third 
party, representing the extreme Labor 
view. At the present time great num- 
bers of Ulster workmen are stanch 
Unionists and return three Labor rep- 
resentatives to Westminster. 


Plunkett Plan Discussed 


Asked why Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
plan of holding a constituent assem- 
bly to determine the constitution of 
Ireland is not so good a method of 
securing a settlement of the Irish 
question as would be the application 
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ot the 1 of Ireland act, Sir 
iward stated 
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necessary, take up ra me agai any 
such proposition, so that a deadlock 
would immediately arise, and if the 
matter were pressed, civil war, would 
result. 

Ulster will resist to the end the ar- 
bitrary establishment of one parliia- 
ment, but is quite willing to reach an 
agreement with the South under the 
arrangements provided in the act for 
setting up a joint parliament in Dublin 
throngh the medium of the Council of 
Ireland. 

This council consists of 20 1 
from the North and 20 from the South, 
and it is possible for both parliaments 
to get together and establish one par- 
liament for the whole of Ireland. On 
account of the equal numbers from 
the North and the South, this will be 
established along lines acceptable to 
both and will bring about a unified 
Ireland as part of the British Empire, 
énjoying what may be called Dominion 
Home Rule within broad lines so that 
the strategic safety of the British 
Isles will be safeguarded. 

Despite the present gloomy outlook, 
Sir Edward, who is first of all an 
Irishman before being a Unionist, is 
convinced that a settlement will be 
reached under the present act, which 
he considers the only solution for Ire- 
land’s trowbles. Sir Edward thinks 
it madness that Irish members of 
Parliament, both Unionists and Na- 
tionalists, were not able to present a 
united front in the House of Commons. 
as, with their 105 members, they could 
have secured anything they wanted 
within reason. 

Although there has been more crime 
in Ireland during the last two years 
than at any time of her history pre- 
viously, it is a remarkable fact that 
these two years have been the most 
prosperous that Ireland has ever ex- 
perienced, Sir Edward stated. At the 
present time, all over Ireland, bankers 
have the same report to make, and 
many small farmers who are still 
superstitious regarding the banks are 


32 


hiding their accumulated profits about 


their dwellings to such an extent that 


the @urrency circulating in Ireland is 


twiee as great per head today as it is 


. in England. 


Troops Kept in Barracks 
DUBLIN, Ireland (Tuesday)—Five 
police recruits were wounded by the 
explosion of a bomb here last night, 
while searching a house in Great 
Brunswick street. Three civilians were 


3| killed and several were wounded by 


the explosion. 

‘All troops in Dublin were confined 
to their barracks last night, officers 
fearing that there might be disorders 
as a result of the executions of the 
six men in Mountjoy prison early in 
the day. The Dublin corporation, 
which adjourned last week owing to 
the murder of several men in Limer- 
ick, rée-adjourned yesterday Berane of 


the executions. « 
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special to The Christian Gcience Monitor 


‘ORONO, Maine—Wearning that the 


, | people of the United States must stop 


looking upon the forest resources of 
the country as inexhaustible is given 
by Prof. John M. Briscoe, who holds 
the chair of forestry at the University 
ft Maine. He points out that it is no 
longer possible to practice forestry 
as it was practiced one-half a century 
ago, and that economic development 
demands that the methods of waste 
now obtaining must give way to con- 
servation, care and reforestation, 
“The one aim of the lumberman and 
timber merchant,” Professor Briscoe 
says, “has been to secure control of 


virgin timber supplies in new terri- 
tory, and to draw upon them as upon. 
stores of mineral wealth which, when 
once exhausted, can never be restored, 
at least within human experience. It 
is no longer possible, however, to se- 
cure large enough new tracts at a 
reasonable price, and attention is 
therefore forced to the question of pro- 
ducing future crops of merchantable 
timber. 

“Our present lumbering methods afe 
often unnecessarily destructive and 
wasteful, and result, as a rule, in per- 
manent injury to the owner of the 
land. One of the very first lessons in 
forest conservation that must be 
taught is the closer utilization of the 
materia] in the forest; lower stump- 
cuts, the cutting logs as high as 
possible into the branches, and the 
looping of the tops and side branches 
so that they will lie flat on the ground. 

“Forestry includes lumbering, and 
the essential difference between for- 
estry methods of conservative lum- 
bering and the present methods of 
logging may be summed up under two 
headings: Forestry recognizes the 
importance of growth in the treés 
themselves, and forestry makes pro- 
vision for the perpetuation of the 
forest crop either by methods of nat- 


ig | ural reproduction or by plantirg. The 
umberman 


present-day | 
or | tention to either of 


pays no at- 
> of these things, for 
the money that has been made in lum- 


all] bering in the past bas been from an 


pre-war sweating condi- 


The request made by building opera- 
tives’ offcials to Frank Hodges, the 
miners’ secretary, to call a conference 
of all unions to devise means for re- 
‘sisting the wages reductions, is to be 
considered by a subcommittee of the 
miners’, railwaymen’s and transport 
* unions this week, but that 


HELD IMPORTANT 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


terday by Eugene C. Hultman, chair- 
the commission and fuel 
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increase in the value of stumpage 
rather than from any increased incre- 
ment produced by growth. 

“Stumpage cannot increase, how- 
ever, beyond a certain maximum figure 
at which it will pay to grow timber. 
The pulp companies already realize 
this and are adopting forestry meth- 
ods and employing foresters, and all 
large timber-land owners must in 
time follow suit if they intend to re- 
main in the business. Most large 
pulp companies cut conservatively on 
their lands today. 

“Probably the most important of 
the indirect influences of the forest is 
cne that is too little appreciated or 
even thought of except by a few far- 
sighted individuals. This is the ne- 
cessity of the forest cover as a 
conserver of moisture and a reguletor 
of stream-fiow. Maine stands third on 
the list of states with the greatest 
amount of available water power. We 
have only recently begun to develo» 
this tremendous natural resource, and 
the forestry and water-power interests 
are inseparable. | 

“About 80. per cent of the money 
put into circulation by the lumber and 
pulp companies goes for labor and 
supplies. Such a great asset to any 
community should be put on a more 
permanent basis, and should not be 
allowed to depend more and more on 
raw materials brought in from outside 
the State. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to buy desirable new stump- 
age at reasonable terms, and the lands 


theld as forest lands in Maine must 


be made permanently productive if 
our business and our industries are 
to continue to flourish.” 4 


ASSASSINATION OF 


FORMER GRAND VIZIER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 
BERLIN, 


alleged to have instigated, is believed 
t have been the motive. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
5 from ite Washington News Office’ 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Samuel! Gompers, président of the 
American Federation of Labor, yester- 
day made public his letter to Jan 
Oudegeest, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trades Unions, in 
which he explained, in detail, the rea- 
sons of the American Federation of 
Labor for recently severing. {ts affilia- 
tion with the International Federation. 
“The executive officers of the Inter- 
Federation of Trades Unions,” 
Mr. Gompers declared, bave com- 
mitted’ the federation to a. revolution- 
ary policy which the American 
Federation of Labor, in the interest 
of the toiling masses, cannot sanction. 
but which, on the contrary, it is bound 
by every law of reason and sanity 
to oppose. The rules of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trades Unions 
make it possible to adopt any pro- 
posed measure by a majority vote; 
thus, there is a policy which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor opposes, and 
a denial of that complete national 
autonomy for which the American 
Federation of Labor has always stood 
and which was safeguarded in the old 
International Federation of Trades 
Unions which existed pricr to 1914. 


Action at Montreal 

“The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in Mont- 
real in June, 1920, after a full con- 
sideration of all the facts in evidence 
at that time, disapproved the policies 
adopted by the International Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions; disapproved 
the denial of national autonomy, and 
disapproved the assessment which the 
American Federation of Labor was 
asked to pay, but rather than take 
what might be interpreted as hasty 
action, left the entire matter of affilia- 
tion or non-affiliation to the execu- 
tive council. The council has now had 
the matter under serious and pro- 
longed consideration. It has given 
every phase of the situation its most 
careful thought. 

“In view of all the facts, it is the 
decision of the executive council that 
the American Federation of Labor 
should not and cannot make the sur- 
render of national autonomy or the 
surrender of principles to which it has 
stood pledged throughout its entire ex- 
istence, that is demandéd as a condi- 
tion of affiliation to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. The 
American Federation of Labor de- 
nounces the revolutionary purposes 
espoused by the executive officers of 
the Internationa! Fed on of Trades 
Unions and not since modified or re- 
pudiated, and sets forth that any 
yielding to those principles is impos- 
sible on the part of an organization 
that believés in democracy as a sys- 
tem of political and industrial exist- 
ence.” 


Appeal in Aid of Soviets: 


The revolutionary viewpoint which 
gained control of the executive machin- 
ery of the International Federation of 
Trades Unions, Mr. Gompers said. 
found its extreme manifestation in an 
appeal for revolutionary measures in 
aid of the Soviets, issued on Septem- 
ber 8, 1919. This appeal, he said, 
urged national trade unions centers to 
prepare for a general strike against 
war, and stated that the production of 
war matériel must cease in all coun- 
tries. In another document issued by 
the same body, revolutionary methods 
were urged as a méans of establishing 
worldwide socialism. 

The “very important features” of the 
constitution of the new International 
Federation of Trades Unions as that 
constitution was drafted and adopted 
at Amsterdam, which the Américan 
Federation of Labor did not approve 
at the Montreal (1920) convention, 
were listed as follows by Mr. Gompers: 

1. That the new constitution com- 
pletely abrogated the theory of com- 
plete autonomy for each national trade 
union federation. ; 

2. That through the issuance of ap- 
peals and proclamations, the execu- 
tive body of the international federa- 
tion had committed the federation to 
a revolutionary theory to which the 
American Federation of Labor is and 
always has been uncompromisingly op- 
posed, and to which no Labor move- 
ment guided by democratic ideals 
could give approval. 

8. That a system of dues had been 
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or the overthrow of the democratic 
government of the Republic of the 
United States. If such an interna- 
tional federation of trade unions will 
vouchsafe and guarantee the autonomy 
and independence of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and make its affilia- 
tion possible, we shall join it regard- 
less of the policies and theories for 
which the various national movements 
may declare in their own countries.” 


UPWARD BUSINESS 
TREND FORECAST 


President Harding Says Leaders 
Have Recently Assured Him 
the Bottom Has Been Touched 
in the Industrial Depression 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding said yesterday 
that big business men with whom he 
has talked recently had assured him 
that the bottom had been touched in 
industrial depression and that from 
this time forward an improvement 
might be looked for. 

At least a part of this information 
was believed to have been conveyed by 
James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, wh" 
had been at the White House on the 
previous day and had remained in con- 
versation with the President for about 
an hour. 

Afterward he said that he had 
talked over business conditions with 
the President. The steel business has 
fréquently been called the barometer 
of trade and if has not recently reg- 
istered very favorably. If Mr. Farrell 
was able to bring the President news 
of better prospects it is believed that 
representatives of other lines will soon 
be able to follow with similar reports. 

Closely allied with the steel busi- 
ness.is that of the building trades, 
which have been almost at a stand- 
still, and of the railroads, which have 
been unable to order what they needed 
because of the complicated conditions 
in which they have found themselves. 

The effort to work out some method 
by which foreign trade can be built 
up, to establish credits, or practically 
to arrange for a system of barter, and 
to devise processes of increasing ef- 
ficiency and lowering costs of pro- 
duction, as preached by Herbert 
Hoover,fare creating an impression 


tariff and differences over taxation 
and the dissatisfaction of Labor, in 
certain lines, a better sentiment is 
being worked out in regard to busi- 
ness. . 


LEGION TO CHECK LISTS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—National 
officers of the American Legion have 
taken steps to protect men who may 
be wrongfully classed as draft evaders 
in the lists to be issued by the War 
Department and to try to make certain 
that none guilty of evading military 
service escapes. Bulletins have been 
sent to all the Legion posts and units 
of the Women’s Auxiliary directing 
them to assist the Department of Jus- 
— — establishing the correctness of 

list. 


SUNDAY LAW ACTION 
CONCORD,.New Hampshire — The 
House committee on revision of 
statutes yesterday voted, 9 to 5, to 
report unfavorably bills intended to 
1 the Sunday laws of the 
tate. 
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Special to The Christian Science Moni tor 
from. its Washington News Office 


_ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


his approval to plans of congressional 
leaders for the enactm of an anti- 
dumping bill as soon as the special 
session of Congress convenes. The 
approval of the President was given 
at a conference in which he. discussed 
the legislative program with Boies 
Penrose, Senator from Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and Joseph W. Fordney of 
Michigan, chairman of the Hotise Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The leaders of the finance commit- 
tees of the two houses submitted to 
the President the program agreed on 
at a joint conference on Monday at 
which treasury experts participated, 
and which was designed to iron out the 
serious differences that exist between 
Senate and House leaders over the ad- 
visability. of giving tariff revision 
priority over tax legislation. 

President Harding did not pass upon 
the entire program involved in the 
joint conference: He joined in the 
discussion of the anti-dumping pro- 
posal and also of the plan to enact 
legislation providing that ad valorem 
duties on imports shall be levied on the 
basis of the American dollar instead of 
on the valuation at the point of or:gin. 
This, it is claimed, would eliminate 
the advantage in favor of the foreign 
manufacturers dué to the exchange 
situation, and would make the Under- 
wood act in reality a high protective 
tariff measure. 


Tariff Action May Be Delayed 

It was stated that the President 
hesitated to pass finally on the de- 
mand of the House leaders that imme- 
diately on the convening of Congress 
the Ways and Means Committee should 
start preparing a permanent tariff 
bill for presentation to the House 
before the end of April. The Presi- 
dent’s hesitation to approve of this 
scheme is in line with grave mis- 
givings on the part of many of the 
fiscal experts of both houses, includ- 
ing Senator Penrose himself, as to the 
advisability of rushing a tariff bill 
before every phase of the nation’s 
business is considered, particularly 
the situation growing out of the large 
indebtedness of foreign countries to 
the United States which expert econ- 
omists declare cannot be liquidated 
if the United States proceeds to main- 
tain a tariff barrier. 

President Harding said that he 
would confer further with the leaders 
‘of both houses before expressing hig 
opinion as to whether tariff legisia- 
tion should precede tax revision. At 
the joint conference of the finance 
committees on Monday, Dr. Thomas 
S. Adams, Treasury Department tax 
expert, pointed out that the business 
men of the country are almost a unit 


that, in spite of bickerings over the | 


in favor of tax revision without a 
delay, while the tariff legislation is 
regarded as less urgent and much 
more controversial. 


President Withholds Decision 


Hesitation on the part of President 
Harding to support the views of chair- 
man Fordney and other House tariff 
advocates indicates that business is 
being heard from, and that grave 
doubts as to the permanent value of 
a high tariff as a panacea have seeped 
into the inner Republican -councils. 
Republicans who have all their lives 
stood for a high tariff as one of the 
big factors in their credo are hesitat- 
ing also and slowly coming to realize 
that a new economic situation has been 
created by the world war, the indebted- 
ness to the United States on the part 
of foreign nations, and the generally 
accepted precept that countries can- 
not buy where they cannot sell. 

In his inaugural address, President 
Harding, while declaring that Ameri- 


tection against low-cost foreign prod- 
ucts, clearly indicated that he was 


wing of the party occupied by those 


old-time tariff proponents whose faith 
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BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


New Mignonette Overblouse 


parel. 
est skirt into a costume and gives 


zest to the coat of any suit. 


Japanese blue, 3 gorgeous shade 
with the new neckline outlined by 
gold colored Georgette and a 
simply folded band. 


its th 
pily in 
narrow 
Your choice of this lovely Blouse in such color contrasts as 2 


At $10 


Gives Smart Variety to 
Spring Attire 


HIS Mignonette Overblouse 
(illustrated) ié a delightful 
innovation in women’s ap- 

It transforms the plain- 


The one illustrated is the new 


Note the smart new sleeve with 
ted fancy’ bell cult. ‘The 


belt is long and faced with 


theory that only a tariff can protect 
American “high cost” goods is out- 
worn, and that ultimately basic eco- 
nomics will compel such revision of 
methods of production as will give 
American products an equal chance 
with foreign products in the domestic 
as well as in foreign markets. They 
would not at all subscribe to the 
theory that lower production cosets 
necessarily implies a reduction of 
wages or a lowering of the American 
living standard. 

There are indications that the Re- 
publican~leaders are in as much of a 
quandary over the tariff as they are 
over an “association of nations.” The 
Administration is going through the 
stage where the leaders are most anx- 
ious not to make a false move. The 
House leaders, at least several of the 
more influential ones, are anxious for 
an immediate tariff to play with. Presi- 
dent Harding is hesitating, the indica- 
tions being that the majority opinion 
in the party will approve his course 
in marking time before giving his def- 
inite sanction to a program. 

There will be another conference 
within the next few days. One of the 
important factors is the need for har- 
monious action by the two houses. It 
was in the interest of party harmony 
that Mr. Penrose and others yielded 
at the joint conference to the urgings 
of the House leaders. The House 
leaders themselves are by no means 
a unit in the matter. One of the ablest 
members of the House, Nicholas 
Longworth of Ohio, ranking member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
has practically cut loose from the 
Fordney forces on the tariff question. 


PARTIAL ELECTIONS 
HELD IN CUBA 


HAVANA, Cuba—Partial elections 
were held yesterday in five provinces 
to decide who shall be President of 
Cuba for the next four years. Six 


provinces were involved in the irregu- 
larities discovered in the November 
elections, but the voters of Oriente 
Province will not go to the polls until 
March 26, as a number of appeals from 
the Province are still pending before 
the Supreme Court. The Liberal 
Democrat Coalition Party recently de- 
cided to withdraw from the elections, 
but district military commanders were 
given orders to keep the peace and 
insure impartiality in the course of 
the elections. 

Reports from a majority of the elec- | 
tion frecincts showed the voting 
proceeded peacefully with the Liberal- 
Democrats in many districts disre- 
garding the decision of the party 
leaders not to take part in the elec- 
tions. 
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Special to The Christian Selence ce Monitor 
_ from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York — That there 
are 2,790,490 Armenians, the remain- 


of the Near East Relief. Bplain- 
ing the special appeal just made by 
the committee of which Maj.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood is chairman, Mr. Bulk- 
ley said: ä 

“There is no spot on the globe to- 
day, where there is more desperate 
and hopeless suffering than in Arme- 


nia. In the mountains between Kars 


and Alexandropol there are 263,000 
human beings without clothing, food 
or shelter in the bitter winter. In 
southern Persia the remnant of the 
ancient Chaldean Christians have 
been forced to renounce forever all 
hope of ever returning to the home- 
land, where they have dwelt and 
flourished for 1600 years, and to be- 
come pitiful fugitives, dependent upon 
the generosity of strangers. 

“In Cilicia 15,000 Armenian refugees 
have crowded into the coast regions, 
seeking safety from the anarchy which 
reigns ir the interior. They live from 
day to day on the food which is given 
them in the soup kitchens established 
by the Near East Relief. Scattered 
throughout the Near East there are 
2,790,490 Armentans who have 
neither government, country, home- 
land, shelter, nor hope of regenera- 
tion, save that which lies in the great 
heart of America. 

“It is a tragedy so stupendous that 
it is difficult for us to grasp its mean- 
ing. A whole nation; a Christian peo- 
ple, face to face with extermination 
today unless we help! 

“For three years the Near East Re- 
lief, an American organization incor- 
porated by Congress, has built up the 
nucleus of a new generation in the 
Near East with the little children 
that it has taken in from the roadside 
and barren places in the name of the 
American people, who have furnished 
the funds for this great work. This 
has been our signal contribution to the 
world's future peace — that tens of 
thousands of these little ones shall 
all their lives look to us with grati- 
tude and faith. It is a seed of world 
brotherhood that we have sown. Shall 
we let it die now?“ 


MR. ROOSEVELT RESIGNS SEAT 


ALBANY, New York—Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary. of the 
Navy, has resigned. from the state 
Assembly. My term of,service in. the 
Assembly will always be a bright spot 
in my life,” said his letter of resigna- 
tion, read to the Assembly yesterday. 


MOTOR CAR REGISTRATIONS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Motor cars registered in the United 
States last year numbered 9,211,295, 
an increase of 1,645,849 over the pre- 
ceding year, or 22 per cent. The 
registration and license fees amounted 
to $102,034,106. 
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Women’s and Misses’ 


Tailored Cloth Dresses 


A CONSERVATIVE AND 
DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT APPLICATION 


OF THE MODE IS ALWAYS PARAMOUNT 


IN THE APPAREL OFFERED BY THE 
HOUSE OF OPPENHEIM, COLLINS § CO. 


Braided 

T ricotine 
(Illustrated) 

38.00 


Other Models 
29.75 to 155.00 
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‘Dresses Within the Above Range of Prices 
Also on Sale in all our Other Shops 
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1 seller was a well-known e * . a lordly mansion. J. Pierpont Morgan, in summer and fall. 
figure in London who came to the a h inst f 9 3 he. 4 enn | AKC) constrained by English custom, was} The black birch’s twigs harbor in 
door with her Ha' ve any boots or {fst of the 8 ge really a pro spo ore. aa content to purchase two houses at their cambium layer (inner bark) a 
| . because whether ahi e f N Prince’s Gate and internally connect | delicate sap whose chemical composi- 
—— Aon is sweeping over Spain at pres BY SIR HENRY LUCY them, as has been done with the prem- tion is akin to wintergreen. The long- 
af et | 771 2 Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor | ises of the Prime Minister and Chan- forgotten source of the birch beer of 
i The new session of Parliament is|C®llor of the Exchequer in Downing our pioneer forefathers was the black 
marked by one of those personal Street. This makes a commodious {birch tree—now the concoction bear- 
+ , glee 1 n eee eee residence overlooking Hyde Park, and ing that psendonym has not the most 
hitherto stoutly resisted every mod- incidents w nave a pec will be a treasured accession to the remote relation to birch flavor or 
ernizing tendency? a tion for the House of Commons. Lord | dignity of the American Ambassador. | origin. 

It has seemed to those with a little Robert Cecil and Lord Hugh crossed} Conversing with a member of the Muskrats—and many people—like to 
| imagination that nothing would ever the floor and seated themselves on the | House of Commons on the summoning | pull sweetflag up out of the mud and 
console Cordova, and that she, who Front Opposition Bench. For many of a group of miners who, at the pres- nibble its rugged root-stock. Two 
was the pride of all Andalusia, will years they have occupied. seats in the ent rate of wages, have become liable | generations ago these. were dried, and 
lapse to — — By 2 N bea ee Chamber eee have arte. to 88 ona I gleaned — infore 2 9 root and calamus, scented 
quence. dy she. , 7 mation ro K a new light upon e reau drawers. 

: hat K | A the Andalusian list. Seville, which in company. On the contrary, they the vexed question of Capital and] Another root, aromatic and pungent, 
phy, or at least 1 | 1 f broods not at all, though she also has selected positions as far apart as ar- Labor in the matter of taxation. He is that of wild ginger. It is a ques- 
it. : 1 1 a great Moorish past, goes laughing rangement of benches made posstble. told me, possibly from personal] tion whether the artistic quaintness of 
said and done, when ö Giff Ww on in these new days in the utmost The cider brother selected the top cor- | knowledge. his contribution to war|the ginger flower is more attractive 
| \ gayety, queen, as she is, of these ner seat above the gangway, Lord charities indicating a large sum, that than the spicy roots. A sturdy little 
| i 4 southern parts. Cordova is less than Hugh characteristiealiy choosing the à man whose labor or estate yielded | plant, which distills “ginger” from the 
e boy sat in nine : | ‘half her sise“ And the strange thing] corner seat on the Front Bench below | 230.00 a year is, of course, liable to sluggish mold where one would not 
wonderful voca | NN is that a thousand years ago when the gang way sacred to the memory of Payment of income tax at 6 shillings have imagined that essence to exist. 
about 1 | : 1 ‘ | Cordova was the great center of civili- Lord Randolph Churchill in Fourth in the pound, leaving him with 146. Who has not seen the country boy 
dertul AN 2 | zation, when she rivaled Baghdad and Party days. Lord Robert has declared * ot =i —.— is bad enough, but pick the blossom-heads of red and 
i yet has quite as nice a sense | 3 ' , Constantinople, when she flourished | that in quitting the ministerial camp A 55 y half f. — Pac came tax oe 3 = a flower, and 
3 fe 923 5 as the capital of the Moorish Empire he does not abandon his personal and — a e a comm — oners drop 3 5 5 — of its nectaries, 
employ them more graphically, yet | 5 of Spain, at a time when much of family connection with the Conserva- 28 7255 m 2 another 6s. on ac- — e — globules of sweets kept 
* 10% Carlyle’s agitation Am. Bor- : Burope was given to barbarism, she tive Party. But a prominent member ag 5 * “ amount to £6712 " ere for ot “a purposes? Where the 
en d of the author of ie —> ; was four times her present size in| eannot take his seat on the Front Op- 108. orse still is the plight of the bee sucks there suck I” sang Ariel. 
lidh ter has said o e au 4 2 : population. Instead of possessing position Bench without intention of unhappy person burdened. with in- [When it comes to regaling oneself in 
“Condorcet” that to find an analogy . come exceeding £30,000. A fresh tax such manner from clover, columbine, 


one must turn to the great French en gn : habitants, she had more than 300,000. | of 6 shillings on each pound of the toadflax, squirrel-corn, and a score of 
writers, to Voltaire and Renan, — Drawn for The Christian Sctence Monitor Fa the uiey Gnd ike caburde these were ry aa toward the government excess over £30,000 is exacted. | others, every unspoiled country lad is 
other words, to writers who, ee The broom- seller was a familiar figure 600 mosques, there were 800 public] The accession of the Cecils to the There is,“ he added, “a subtle pe- a natural Puck. 
in Tare gona 6 ee ae, roe borg 8 schools, 900 baths, 600 inns, a library] motley group on the Front Opposition |CUliarity about the levy of super-tax The resinous, piney quality of the 
8 e 3 mache Sheen, maid?” or “An old pair ot containing more than half a million Bench will add considerably to its in- Which must have escaped the notice conifers comes to you in sampling 
the 7 omar “rata Soy ne nage cae 4 buskins for my green broom. ‘yolumes—and so on, all on the grand terest, if not to its influence, It will ot the House of Commons passing the “juniper berries” from the red cedar. 
aa N El 66 Selling sand for the floors ge Bana scale. more than ever realize Robert Lowe's oe oe Act through commit- Their rich huckleberry blue stippling 
‘ 6 . toes’ hie other industry pod the N 8 4 ©} A Spaniard once told the writer representation of the Cave of Adullam tee ot e course of an all-night|the dark green branches, form one of 
aes unless he be of the gigan- poor widow that selleth the sand’ has that Cordova at night seemed to be whither in David's time every one Sitting.” Income tax is avowedly the finest color combinations. Con- 
1 ee ee el of ner place in music, and is not forgot - appealing to the stars for the appear - that was in distress, every one that levied on a man’s actual returns for y, © 
Pino eh ee titan eee 1 . “Waite e 2 se Ty ye save her from the rush of } cc tented” repaired. There sits Mr. me, is calculated upon nominal earn- | .. iT holds its own as. 
1 9. . i Shown aa Chimney sweeping 8 ne the modetrism which so far has not Asquith who, by right of ex-premier- ings or dividends before income tax a world favor pradducer. As well as 
is no stranger to the pages of such been extended from 57 war ry apne touched her. There is something in ship, is the natural inheritor of the is deducted.” That is to say, that of its taste, its perfume inhaled when 
$s no. r ing hours to all day long, an such a thought. We think of Toledo, title and duties of Leader of the Oppo- | £100 earned or paid as dividend upon leaves are crushed in the fingers, 
oh gd re eee ene cheerfully, for Leon and others as wonderful cities|sition. These are claimed by Mr. investments, £30 is deducted at makes the bush worth singling out. 
es e The chimney sweeper all the long day of the past; as indeed they are, But Adamson, titular leader of the Labor | source, and he actually receives only It is the only shrub in northeastern 
ample of e, again, He singéth and sweepeth the soot away. though they have moldy remains and] Party, on the ground that they exceed £70 in cash. But the super-tax com- United States which has three pat- 


had a different use and choice of words; The delightfu) composition of Or- a musty atmosphere of ancient cen-|in number the muster of Liberals re- missioners levy upon the full E 100, terns for its leaves, not having de- 
taining seats in the House. There is the hapless citizen actually paying | cided which to adopt. In its family 


as marmoreal as Johnson’s and much 4 brines back the London 
less pompous, his is a style in which 3 N beginning softly N also the section known as wee super-tax on the 230 he has never group the benzoin, under the alias of 
mingle English and Latin, as they] „it the watchman singing: : Frees,” who claim to be the legitimate received, has indeed already paid spice bush,” the shrub whose yellow 
were bound to do in work that really “God give you good morrow, my t exponents of the Liberal creed. Hence- into the treasury. It is a matter of flowerets suddenly plating bare 
had its inception in parliamentary de- masters, 3 o’clock and a fine morn- | forth we shall have two able exponents | consolation to the mass of the popu- | branches in early spring with the rich- 
that | bate. Call it choice of words or call ing.” of the pure faith of Conservatism lation, specially including miners on est 18-carat gold, so that it is then in 
it style, this faculty in a writer of} ‘Then the song of the missel thrush 3 added to an unparalleled agglom- whom income tax is levied at the reality “The Golden Bough,” yields a 
,| prose is what makes his work speak is heard and the town crier comes | eration. lowest rate, to know that, like the characteristic taste, more refined and 
to the reader, who does not have to be along crying, “A gray mare with a By happy chance Mr. Winston | policeman, the lot of the rich man is delicate perhaps than the emphatic 
a professional critic to hear its music, jong neck and a short tail lost on; Churchill has practically completed his not a happy one. sassafras. . 
to see its neat joined. cohesion and to February 30,“ a crowd of street criers | historical work on the great war upon 
feel the“ appeal that it makes to following with all sorts of cries. which he has been engaged since the 
the reader's intelligence. Poetry or] Among all the cries the pretty one armistice. The manuscript is, I under- tt nnn . 
prose, if it have something to say, it of Sweet lavender“ is not heard, as it stand, in the hands of the printers, and 11 I 
loses nothing by music and clearness. is a fairly modern cry. In Shake a there remains for the author only the i 10 
J. H. 8. [speare's day it was Sweet juniper” . duty of reading the proofs. He has not 
* and not lavender. sold the copyright, electing to be paid 
: : Among the trades that would seem lhe oe Pe * by royalties. As he will, on publi- 
The Secretary Bird . curious for present day house-to-house . + im ’ |eation of the book, receive a sum of 
The slim, gray-coated. gentleman | crying, none is more curious than the 5552 ibe 1 oy £9000 in advance, he is assured of ad- 
with th short, black trousers in the cooper’s song. 8 1 equate pecuniary reward for his la- a 
inclosure at the Durban Zoo, turned! , cooper I am and have been long a en, bors. The publishers, in paying this \ a THINLY 460 % MX. 
his back on the visitor from whom no And cooping is my trade ee 232 exceptional sum, are confident that the | 9 ¢ 0) ena 1 HHH 
titbit seemed to be forthcoming. He And married I am to as pretty a wench „ book will equal the circulation of Mrs. 660060 5 4 : | 
walked away with mincing gait, his As — has nes made. Have you work oS Ee * Asquith’s Diary. The expectation is | anna Kl 0 
tall feathers catching the wind and 1 3 ae, well founded. Cases where a parlia-| | MM | a : 5 M 
blowing him sideways as he tried in Now that crates and barrels, churns, ä . mentary debater of the first class is — ö e 
ae ne sie 43 e * diguified pails or ‘woodwork. of various de- Drawn for The Christian Science Moniter | sifted with supreme literary talent nd, . Nate Al HH i 
— scription are all made in factory, it f are rare. Gladstone was a. notable a N 5 00 1406 1 
This bird is one of many of his kind seems odd that if you wanted a box Strange old streets wind between the instance of negation. An orator un- | ALN tt | Wee 
‘that wander in freedom throughout or a barrel you could get it made flat-roofed houses { excelled, whether in Parliament or on 1 fit’ * TT ari Hf 
‘the Cape Province, Port Elizabeth, by a man at the door. Even a hen- ‘ the platform, his writings were ‘a- | ac, Pan i! in | 
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Bast London, Natal and the Transvaal. coop is independent of the itinerant turies, they do not seem to insist upon bored, often involved. Disraeli, while 

It is much respected by the natives cooper today. their ancient selves quite as Cordova} admitting admiration for his speeches, —— 1 ö 
on accoynt of its skill in handling And so the cries went on in the does. It does a fair amount of work. used to declare that he never managed ae an Mii 

snakes London streets till the watchman's It makes paper and textiles, and has to read his books. Winston Churchill, Ai lun, h 

| cry: achieved a reputation for the canning /| in the life of his father, has enriched 

Lantern and candle light of its silversmiths, that work being English literature by one of its best 

Its very short toes have no power Hang out, hang out, maids. akin. to the ‘fine craftsmanship of biographies. In addition to the attrac- 

for grasping, but its long legs serve Twelve o'clock, look well to lock, the old Cordovans; but you could not {tiveness of literary style, his forth- 


it well in case of pursuit. When a Ané 20 goed-night. imagine in any circumstances Cordova coming book may be confidently g 
00000 bſbe Deen ec 


Earliest New England Dwellings great consequence in the modern way. some episodes of the war at present 


It is generally thought that the The city preserves the appearance whelmed in obscurity. : : 
first kind of ‘dwellings ac by the of its Moorish origin in many ways. One night after dinner at Fletcher of the Four 8 casons THE dar STATER 
Moulton’s Mr. Choate, the American 


early settlers in New England were It has strange, old, winding streets 
log cabins, but, as a matter of fact, with very low, t-roofed houses, and ene 
these pioneers often felt obliged to 8 er 1 ere em 
wait until arter they had reaped their con on. But r 8 a wonder Curriculum | : 
first harvests before they . the how, besides the famous mosque or New . cul in | t chip, turn 
time to erect anything so durable and Mezquita, so many of the embeliish- Cutaway Suits ) ! waite, er fese its 
elaborate as a Weather-tight cabin. | ments of that marvelous city of the E 3 — — 
Like the primitive people of southern | past, better formed and equipped than FIN E tailoring of fine fab- r out 
the N almost any other, should have dis- ries is What makes our 1, 
ly and left not 2 or 8 button Cutaways fit 
e is not a sien correctly and feel right. 
| male proses violating any tra- . : | 
dition we do impart a lilt of debe home deserves 
superior tailoring that makes Bay State Li hc Ral Gao : 
them look different—and they : 3 re 9 
are different and more im- * ee 
ar Y buy InorOut ’ 
gn ee e, 
r WADSWORTH, Ho. & CO., Ine. 
ee leno Prat 139-341 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
oxw 3 

Eee ashington a Streets e eee Btreet © 
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| extablishment of a tribute to Woodrow 
|| Wilson, in the form of a fund with a 


minimum of $600,000, to endow,an an- 


4 Bary a 2 * with a2 ö 


— —— 


led by Gov. Warren T. McCray, and th 
pro · primary fotces who are fighting’, 
4 to save the Indiana primary law now 


‘nual Woodrow Wilson $25,000 award, 
payable to the person chosen. by the 
exécutive committee of the fund as 
having rendered the greatest service | wi 
to humanity during the preceding 
year, were announced at a meeting 


here yesterday. 

The organization of the work, which 
has grown out of the tribute paid to 
Mr. Wilson by Gen. Jan C. Smuts, was 
placed in the hands of an 
Committee consisting of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, chairman; Henry Morgen- 
thau,. treasurer; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Mrs. Malcolm Forbes, Edwin F. Gay, 
Bernard M. Baruch, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Adolph S. Ochs, Frank L. 
Polk, Miss Virginia Potter, Mrs. H. 
Otto Witt , Frank I. Cobb, Ham- 
ton Holt and Col. Edward M. House. 

The plan was presented by Herbert 
S. Houston, of the League to Enforce 
Peace, who spoke in part as follows: 

“The idea is to associate the name 
of the former President with the great- 
est service rendered to humanity year 
after year, His creative mind brought 
the idea of the League of Nations from 
the nebulous stage of academic dis- 
-| cussion to an accomplished political 
fact. These great services will be 
recognised at their proper worth in 
this plan.” 

John Drinkwater, author of the pley 
“Abraham Lincoln,” paid an eloquent 
tribute to Woodrow Wilson as an in- 
ternational character. He said that 
the average statesman or journalist 
was occupied merely in arranging 
things already established, but made 
no attempt to place himself in touch 
with men of achievement or to con- 
tribute something of moral purpose or 
ideals to the world. But now and 
again a man would come into political 
office who really came in contact with 
the hearts of m There were two 
kinds of these men, and the hall-fel- 

©, like William Mor- 

everybody, and the 
austere and remote type, like Thomas 
Carlyle, who nevertheless were not 
lacking in sympathy to the people. In 
considering Woodrow Wilson it was 
necessary to appreciate this. Those 
who cared more for the’ moral pur- 
poses of mankind did not usually care 
for political office. wot must translate 

thoughts 

thoughts. But whee he did this t 
thoughts were changed and broken 
ideals restored. That is what Mr. Wil- 
son had accomplished in his interna- 
tional: policy. He had brought té the 
tired world a word which solved all 
the problems which had arisen from 
the war. After three years, the pure 
spirit. with which England ‘had en- 
‘tered the war had been quenched, lost 
in the great: grinding machine. Mr. 
Wilson’s idealism had rectified this 
attitude. He had tranefigured political 
leadership to moral grandeur. 

A constructive ideal, even if op- 
posed, ultimately proved itself to be a 
moral ideal. Such was the root ideal 
of the Wilson policy, and some already 
saw it a moral thing. His executive 
mind had failed to realize his ideal. 
“In honoring him,” said Mr. Drink- 
water, “we are stealing a march on 
history.“ 


NEW CIVIL CODE OF 
WASHINGTON STATE 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast NewS Office 
SEATTLE, Washington — The Civil 
Administration Code of the State of 
Washington was signed on February 
9 by Gov. Louis F. Hart. It was in- 
troduced in the 2 —— 14, 


to e in this country, was far 
the design of a special type of aero- 
| plane for spotting and controling 


~ PROMOTE IMPORTS 


‘The present types of 8 aero- 
New Policy Advocated by United 


planes, Secretary Denby stated, are 3 
not wholly satisfactory for this pur- proposed changes, | 
States With the Object of 
Aiding Countries Now Having} 


pose, while the present and projected 
Adverse Trade Balances 


lar the 
having more than all the others put 


It is the desire of the government 
to get rid ‘of all this surplus prop- 
ety as soon as é, the proc- 
esq of getting rid of it is in itself a 
great business underta Not only 
does the government ‘want to ＋ 80 
‘fair price for the real estate 
materials of various kinds on 4 
dut they must be sold so as nat to 
upset the market or interfere with in- 
dustry or with trade. 3 

The Secretary of War has, at the 
present time, an offer of $1,400,000 
for some property for which he might 
get $2,000,000 if he held it. There 
should be a spectal person, or persons, 
the Secretary of War holds, to con- 
sider matters of this Kind and decide 
what is best to be done. Members 
of the Cabinet have too much to do 
within their legitimate provinces to 
give the proper time and attention to 
disposing of all kinds of property that 
has come within the scope of their 
respective departments during the 
course of the war. 

Such a commission as is proposed 
is in line with the new efficiency 
movement involved in the reorganiza- 
tion of the government. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
BOND CAMPAIGN 


Special! to The “hristian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


GRINNELL, lowa—Sale of edu- 
cational bonds by Grinnell College is 
one of three plans which trustees of 
the institution have adopted to pro- 
vide cheaper education for Iowans and 
strengthen the finances of the college. 
A bankers’ trust company of Grinnell ° 
with membership of some of the state’s 
leading bankers. will loan money to 
students needing assistance, and Con- 
gregational church societies in this 

and adjoining states will be asked to 

3 fund to secure 

| -for..m ae Nur 5 


. ˙ ͤ¼¹ũf 
a ie | * Pp 
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be ats st 


types of army 8 are entirely, 
unsuited for naval use. 

“The competition,” Secretary Denby 
declared, “has given an opportunity to 
American aircraft designers to show 
‘what ‘they can do toward meeting one 
of the problems of naval aviation, and 
the department is much gratified by 
the interest shown by the competi-' 
tors.” 

The outstanding features of the | 
type brought out under the competi- 
tion, the secretary stated, are: 

1. The ability to land on water oF 
on the deck of an aircraft carrier. 

2. The ability to take to the air | 
from the deck of a carrier, either with 
the aid of a catapult or under their 
own power after a run along the deck. 

This competition is the first step in 
putting into effect the “national 
aviation policy” agreed upon by the m its Pacific Coast News Office 
National Advisory Committe for Aero- SAN FRANCISCO, California—A six- 
nautics, the army, the navy, the Post- hour day as a means of relieving the 
office Department and other govern- Unemployment situation is being 
mental departments concerned in agitated in this city by the Machinists 
aeronautical matters, as submitted to Union. It is not the intention to ask 
Congress by the President. for a six-hour day as a permanent in- 

Rules governing the competition, stitution, but as a means for solving 
which was open to all United States the problem, when the employer finds 
corporations and all citizens of the it necessary to reduce his working 
United States not in government em- force. By adopting the six-hour work- 
ploy, and specifications of the type of day in times of emergency, it is 
machine for which designs were de- | claimed, it will not be necessary to 
sired, were issued about January 1. lay off the men, and it will give all 
1921. Over 100 sets were called tor employees sufficient work to enable 
and 42 designs of 30 competitors were them to support themselves and fam- 
submitted for the pretiminary ‘ex: | ilies. There is no demand for an 
amination of February 15, / ' eight-hour pay to be given for a six- 

Under the rules, only those competi- | hour work, but that the men be paid 
tors whose designs were accepted on for the actual number of hours they 
preliminary examination are eligible are employed. 
to submit designs for final examina- The opposition to this proposition is 
tion, although each competitor may that such an innovation woeld pave 
present all designs which were ac-|the way for employers to reduce 
cepted on preliminary examination. wages. This is the belief of some 
On final examination awards will be haber 2 Others contend that 
made in order of merit, the awards the 8 Pag, ode ele 


. the following amounts, in the — 
form of contracts for non-exclusive measures at oat tein tine 
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league organization to force the A6 
‘sembly to weaken the law. The 
senators told the Governor that they 
desired to cooperate with him and 
did not desire to bring about a clash} 
between the legislative and ex ive 
departments, but that they would 
give in to dictation by the Republican 
i organization against the primary law 
or by any other influence.. 

The Governor defended the position 
he has taken that the primary system 
involves too great expense for candi- 
dates. 


‘MACHINISTS: PROPOSE 
: A SIX-HOUR DAY 


al to The Christian Science Monitor 
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Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News ce 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~American consuls abroad have been 
instructed by the government to give 
special attention to the stimulating of 
exportation to the United States from 
the locality and the country to which 
they are assignéd. The reasons for this 
instruction are: 

1. The balance of trade is so heav- 


ily in favor of the United States that 
foreign exchange rates are demoral- 
iged, and the volume of American ex- 
ports is consequently being seriously 
reduced: 

2. Certain foreign governments owe 
enormous sums to the United States. 
interest of these sums is falling due 
and can more easily be paid ff paid in 
products exported to America; 

3. A “favorable trade balance” is in 
danger of becoming a distinct detri- 
ment, and is already causing a reduc- 
tion of exports from the United States. 

It is drawn to the attention of the 
consuls that the’ permanent purchas- 
ing capacity of any country for goods 
of another country is more or less 
determined by a constant outfiow of 
goods of the one country to the other, 
in such a way that there is a fairly 
even balance between them. When 
one country has too heavy a balance 
of trade in its favor with another 
country, trade, it is asserted, begins 
0 a off on — purchasing power 

with the adverse bal- 
r 


American trade is declared to be in 
such condition, and American con- 
suls are therefore instructed, as a 
part of their trade-promotion work, 
to make an investigation of their dis- 
trict and furnish the government im- 
mediately with information which will 
show American business men the op- 
portunities that exist in various 
localities for purchasing raw mate- 
rials or manufactured products at an 
attractive price, afid also for investing 
their capital with a —— of a 
good return. 

It is believed by officials sete that 
there are many opportunities for the 
investment advantageously of Ameri- 
can capital abroad in industries and 
enterprises which might later use 
American materials and machinery, 
and it is felt that if there should take 
place an outflow of American capital 
in investments and an infiow of desir- 
able foreign products, the depreciated 
exchange rates would improve and 
Americam trade benefit accordingly. 
Heretofore American consuls have 
been almost exclusively interested in 
promoting American exports, and the 
encouragement of American imports is 
declared to be a new policy. Itis dim. 
cult, however, to reconcile this pro- 
gram with the plans of Republican 
leaders for a high tariff barrier. 
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It is seriously — that 
succeed in putting that into 
ration, 


for the workers enjoy about 
as much ‘industrial democracy’ 
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as the 
e and the sheep, once within the 
gates of the packers’ plants.” 


CRAIN- MARKETING 
PLAN RATIFIED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Ratification of 
the national grain-marketing plan 
proposed by the Committee of Seven- 
teen of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is to be the purpose of a 
conference to be held in Chicago on 
April 6, which will be attended by 
107 delegates from 25 states. The 
plan of the Committee of Seventeen 
Props 10 put the farmer in control fg 
‘lof the of his grain, jinking 
bim with his own elevators and na- 
tional sales association by five-year 
contracts. 

Confidence in the future of the plan 
for United States grain marketing was 
expressed by William J. Wckhart, 
grain marketing director of the II- 
linois Agricultural Association and 
one of the founders of the plan; at a 
meeting of farmers’ and grain dealers’ 
organizations at Springfield, when 
delegates to the Chicago conference 
were chosen. 

“We are presenting to farmers of 
the country a plan that will enable 
them to market their grain with the 
same efficiency that other business 
men market their products,” Mr. 
Eckhart 
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declared. The Comimittee of 
Seventeen plan is the result of. six 
months’ research upon our part, and 
has been submitted to the enthusi- 
astic approval of lawyers, financiers, 
economists and agriculturists of na- 
tional reputation. It is a plan that Will 
benefit both farmer and consumer. 
“The plan does not aim to cut pro- 
duction or ask unduly high prices. 
was It aims only to attune the market to 
the law of supply and demand, to check 
thé present harmful speculation and 
to stabilize prices. 9 
existing — of marketing ds 
much as possible.” ; 


MISSOURIAN TAKES OFFICE 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Fred Morris Dearing of Missouri 

la sworn in yesterday as the As- 

sistant Secretary of State, ailing 2 a 
— which has been vacant since 
William Phillips was appointed Min- 
ister to The Netherlands nearly two 
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The | Store ef To-day and —— 


Aluminumware Articles 
Specially Priced in the March Sale at $1.85 Each 


Here, indeed, is a singular opportunity to effect substantial sav- 
ings. Each of the aluminumware articles is of excellent quality and 
is very specially priced during this March Sale of Housewares. 

Included in These Feature Groups Are the Following: 


- 2-qt. size double boiler, 10-in. size frying pan, 4-qt. size lipped sauce 
which has convenient | made with cast bottom | pan, wood handles, 
wood handles. and wood handle. 8-qt. convex sauce 


5-qt. size convex ket- 6-qt. size preserving | pan, with cover and 
tle with cover. : kettle, lipped. : wood handles. 


Other Aluminumware Articles Specially Priced— | | 
Omelet pans at $1.35 each. 5-Ib. 


org corse H the average gure boned 
ost om of movement rt 

E ng an gives graceful hip lines by flattening : 
———————————— | %%% Tee 5 We All notable for their unusual value. 


— A for the nag stout low bus 
modes fe — . size round or square roasters, 51. 10 each. 


A | 2 2 pod durable over abdomen is firm; 
~ made urable Gata an excellent value at 

3 Kitchen Tables, Porcelain Top 26 1 41 Inches, 

White enameled kitchen Floor 8 made of Clothes baskets of heavy 
chairs, bow- backed, $2.85. fiber or bristle, 81.80. willow with willow handles, 
‘ tien size string ‘mop . hae eee ee family sise, $2.25. 

e een white fiber, 18e. Clothes baskets, small 


M : 
a b wit 1 Feather ggg good size size, 81 50. 
and quality, 68e 


0 ee e pms Japanese vile baskets, 


priced 35c. 
Brooms of good — mahogany finish, two sizes 
four sewed, 486. at 61.26. 1 4 
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1} ld violate the federal constitution 
ye whieh forbids states from mak- 


| scheme, as 
out by the New York-New 
eer, Port and Harbor Development 
ion and explained in a two- 
report, a summary of which 
Submitted to the legislatures 

w York and New Jersey, recom- 


2 to 
ng for 
| formation of a single port dis- 
und administrat 


ion of it by aj Wilbur’ F. Crafts, 


authority in order that a 
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ok the commis-ion, as 

the Merchants Associa 

first,’ getting of.the 

situation; second, on 

sic of these facts, 

‘the layin a better physical 
8 an organisation of the port; and 
mird. the out of a legal plan 
for the t of the result. 
1 to the formation of a 
district, to be administered 

9 e port authority, the plan 
_ provides for gpk cong an au- 
Tom atic @lectric system, th many 
“Joint termina! stations in Manhattan, 
ee ogi distribution and collection of 
meral merchandise, freight and food 

dt ; also for the development of 
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future convened on March 7 at 


F only a 
Harding said at the close, was that of 


N ( american territorial and insular pos- 
ustrial |Reglected in recent years. This, the 


List of Prohibitions — State 
Legislation Is Also Drafted 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Motion 


picture producers have realized for a 


long time that many features should 
be eliminated from the films but they 
have always been averse to the cor- 
rection of such evila through censcr- 

They have been urged 
over and over again to abolish objec- 
tionable features themselves, but have 


not succeeded in doing so. Now, how- 
ever, the national association of the 
motion picture industry has adopted 
resolutions to put into effect a remedial 
plan, and is also drafting legislation to 
propose for New York State. 

This is the attitude of the motion 
picture industry toward the present 
wide campaign for state and local 
censorship, as made clear to a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
‘Monitor by leaders of the industry 
yesterday. 

The latest expression of the censor- 

ship campaign in this city resulted on 

Monday in a conference between Dr. 

superintendent of 

the International Reform Bureau of 

Washington, and leaders of the indus- 
The p 


alle 
should hold his e ~ federal 
censorship in abeyance for a few 
weeks pending further action by the 
industry itself, in line with recent 
meetings of the industry's leaders. 

At present the new plan, which con- 
tains 13 points, has been adopted by 
the association on .a gentlemen's 
agreement. Each company has issued 
a series of “don'ts” to its motion pic- 
ture directors and to all who have any- 
thing to do with the production, in- 
cluding scenario and continuity 
writers. These orders probably will be 
obeyed implicitly, according to a rep- 
resentative of one company. 

“The motion picture companies are 
really cleaning house now,” he said. 
“Never before has there been so great 
a public demand for it, so great a pub- 
lic interest in clean movies as today, 
and the producers are aware of this. 
And no man in the business can af- 
ford to violate the plan agreed upon.” 

The association records its int 
tion to assist the authorities in the 
criminal ‘prosecution of any producer, 
distributor or exhibitor of pictures vio- 


lating the prohibitions and announces 
that any member wilfully refusing to 


sent the resolutions into effect shall 
be subject to expulsion from the or- 
ganization and also subject to what- 
ever penalties it may see fit to impose. 
The association is opposed to fed- 


jeral legislation, but proposes that the 
|New York State bin which it is to 


draft besintroduced into other states 


lin order that such legislation be uni- 


form throughout the country. 


ARBITRATION LAW UPHELD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—By an Ap- 


pellate Court decision the state arbi- 


tration law has been upheld. Al 
agreements to arbitrate are now valid, 
and the 
old rule that arbitration agreements 
are invalid as against public policy is 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


TELEPHONES 
WABASH 


President: sought to make. clear, was 


n- no refiection on the last Administra- 


tion, but was inevitable because of 
the concéntration upon projects di- 
rectly connected with the war. 


In this connection Alaska was espe- 
cially emphasized. With resources of 
enormous value, it has been steadily 
losing in population and in business. 
An effort to reestablish more pros- 
perous conditions is to be made by 
this Administration. It is known that 
the President himself: takes a very 
keen interest in and has been very 
anxious to visit that part of the coun- 
try. If his official duties will permit, 
it is understood that he would like to 
take a trip to Alaska some time dur- 
ing the summer, but at this time noth- 
ing definite can be said about his be- 
ing able to carry out that project. 


Situation in Pacific 

The fact is not lost sight of also 
that the government is actively con- 
cerned with Pacific coast matters and 
the interest in Alaska fits in with 
other developments to the westward. 

What the plans are that the Cabi- 
net discussed for the improvement of 
conditions in Alaska was not made 


public. Albert B. Cummins (R.), 
United States Senator from Iowa, in 
a conference with Albert B. Fall, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, a few days ago, 
urged that the government run a line 
of steamships to Alaska, in conjunc- 
tion with the Alaska Railroad, his 
idea being that the trouble in Alaska 
is due to the heavy transportation 
costs which could be lessened by run- 
ning steamships from San Francisco, 
California, Seattle, Washington, and 
Portland, Oregon. 

It is pointed out, however, by per- 
sons familiar with conditions in that 
section, that it, is necessary to have 
something to transport as well as to 
have the means of transportation. A 
railroad was built by the government 
at large expense and is deteriorating 
because there is no use for it. Colo- 
nization. is not. proceeding because 


4 there 18% much red tape in getting 


homestead grants or in obtaining any 
of the land controlled by the govern- 
ment that men cannot take the risk 
and the time to come to Washington 
and to wait until their cases are acted 
upon. A man representing a group 
who have been trying since 1899 to get 
title to some coal land was in Wash- 
ington a few days ago. They have 
seen the population of Nome, to which 
they planned to sell coal, dwindle 
from 30,000 to 500. 


Place for Immigrants 

Now that there is such a heavy in- 
flux of immigration that it is causing 
embarrassment in the older parts of 
the country there would be an oppor- 
tunity to settle some of the immigrants 
in Alaska, where there is an abun- 
dance of good farming land, if it were 
not 80 difficult to prove that it con- 
tained no coal nor oil, or that it did 


-|not in any way conflict with the forest 


reserves, and if it did not all have to 
be passed on in Washington, which is 
very far away from Alaska. 

“If we run government ships to 
Alaska,” said Charles F. Curry (R.), 
Representative from California, “the 
probable result will be the ruination 
of the companies that have done the 
pioneering trade. What I think should 
be done is to build more tonnage for 
the ships we now have rather than put 
more ships in the business. There is 

a reasonable expectation that the gov- 
—— railway in Alaska will be 
completed this year. Efforts should be 
made to develop tonnage for it.“ 

Mr. Curry and a number of other 
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The ‘distinguishing feature of a gentleman's 
clothing is style—the well fitting but unob- 
trusive elegance of cultured refinement. 


Every man in our service is one of the most 
competent and high-priced in his line, and it 
is a point of honor that no garment passes 
wherein the most searching scrutiny. can find 
room for improvement. 
It in this exacting standard that gives our 
garments their distinctive air of stylish refine~ 
Serie! dient dain. 


MONROE BUILDING - CHICAGO 


now paying a federal income tax. 


60-day term. As & capitol building ts | 
ype of the future (al- 


funds have been available since 1910 


quarters in the Garside Building aré 
being occupied: by the lawmakers, 

In the Senate are four hold-over 
Democrats and four newly elected Re- 
publicans, While in the House of R 
resentatives is an entirely new dete 
tion ot four Republicans from each of 
the four-divisions, — 

One’ matter which will require con- 
sideration is the cutting down of ex- 
penses or finding new means ot rev- 
enue. The present income would not 
be sufficient to take care of the pres- 
ent volume of expenditures, but the 
Territory has a small surplus which 
became available in 1917 from accu- 
mulated forest funds, that had there- 
tofore been in dispute. 

An income tax and tax on personal 
and real property have been men- 
tioned. The former would probably 
be an unpopular method of raising 
revenue, as many of the residents gre 
So 
far, the revenues of the Territory have 
been derived from license money, and 
the disposition of the Legislature in 
the past has been to keep these li- 
censes as low as possible so as to en- 
courage industrial development. 
Under the Organic Act, creating the 
Legislative Assembly, it is provided 
that taxes shall not be levied in ex- 
cess of 1 per cent. There is now 
no county organization in Alaska, and 
if the Legislature should decide to 
pass a law taxing property, real and 
personal, it would be necessary to 
create the machinery with which to 
assess, equalize, levy and collect such 
taxes. This would be very expensive 
in a country so extensive in area and | 
sparsely populated. 

The Legislature will probably me- 
morialize Congress, asking that the 
powers of the former be ‘extended so 
that more matters can be attended to 
in the Territory instead of being under | 
the supervision of the federal depart- 
ments at Washington. 


OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF 
THE COAL SITUATION 


Bpeciat to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO; Tilinois—“The coal situa- 
tion will adjust itself without govern- 
ment control,” it was declared by 
George H. Cushing of Washington, 
District of Columbia, managing direc- 
tor of the American Wholesale Coal 
Association, addressing the members 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 

“Dealers have been offered high 
prices during the war when coal was 
scarce,” he said, “but the demand has 
slackened and our supply can well 
take care of it. There is no need now 
to worry about a shortage of coal, as 
we have coal going begging on our 
hands. 

“We have 4,000,000,000,000 tons of 
coal under our soil,“ he continued, 
“half of which will supply this coun- 
try and support our export trade for at 
least 3000 years. Existing bituminous 
mines can produce 988,000,000 tons per 
year, whereas the production in 1920 
was but 657,000,000 tons.” 


As an example of the values we 
are able to offer we wish to call 
your attention particularly to 
those Home~-furnishings, in attrac- 
tive designs, of excellent quality 
suitable for a four-room apart- 
ment priced complete—$575. 


We encourage your inspection and 
if you desire we will aid you in 


making comparisons. 


Spiegells 


HOUSE FURNISHING Co. 
us SOUTH WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO 
SOUTH SIDE STORE 
Ashland Ave. and Forty-Eighth 88 


SOUTH CHICAGO STORE 
9133 Commercial Ave. 


NORTHWEST GIDE STORE 
£023 Milwaukee Ave. 
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Juneau, the territorial capital, tor a 


been purchased and | 


for one unit of a building), temporary 


Germany: should again become a 


vers i 
. St., * this Bidg.. 
(opposite Harper tre}. 


who as head of Selfridge & Co. of 


London, is one of the world’s mer- 
chant leaders. Although’ Mr. Seif- 
ridge sees the reasons why barter is 
being considered, he thinks that the 
predominance af argument is against 
any general tevival of that primitive 
method of trading. 

When seen by a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor Mr. 
Selfridge said that he was not an ex- 
pert on the subject of general world 
tnd so far as barter might be con- 
cerned, but he could speak from the 
standpoint of merchandise. His ex- 
perience in that line would prove to 
him that barter might be successful 
in so far as it obtained only staples 
in exchange for what the seller has 
to dispose of; but that beyond that 
the system was impracticable) 

Even if restricted to exchange of 
staples, he said, the handicap of a 
most uncertain staple market through- 
out the world must be met and over- 
come if barter were to succeed as a 
stop-gap in the present world trade 
hiatus. 


Revival of ‘Trade as Need 


NEW Tonz 9 ‘New aer wer aay 
„ 0 
| establish: its economic stability ‘would man 
‘probably not be generally successful, | . 
in the opinion ot H. Gordon Selfridge, 


renewal after two years. 


Mr. Selfridge believed that the only 
thing which would bring the Bu- 
ropean nations back from the verge 
of bankruptcy was revival of trade | 


under recognized conditions and laws 
of finance and economics. The center | 
of this whole problem was Germany. 
She was being asked to pay large 
reparatlons, and the only way she 
could be expected to pay them, having 
no gold, would be to get down tu 
work, This meant manufacture, and 
the disposal in the world markets of 
the goods manufactured. 


Germany, of course: was eager to 
| obtain raw materials. Those mate- 
rials might de provided for her by the 
allied countries, and returned to those 
countries in the shape of the manu- 
factured article. This would tend to 
bring down prices, for instance, of 
merchandise, but Mr. Selfridge ex- 
pressed no opposition to the method 
for that reason. 

Indeed, he seemed to be quite in 
favor of reviving German trade, be- 
lieving that it was inevitable. that 


strong industrial nation. This was 
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Increase 


inj ahd 10 ye bent in the treight-and pas- 


| ee ‘an-expedient' which has 
it deen proposed to the committee of 
u Governors by the railroad executives 


t i- as the only way out of the present 


duatrially. pry ye 

were inseparable. 

she must. work. 

would gradually b strong indus- | 
trially again. 

Mr. Selfridge said that although. the 
Germans had been soundly whipped 
and deservingly so, his agents in Ger- 
many had met many Germans who in- 
sisted that they had not lost the war 
in a military sense; they were not 
“licked.” 

Mr. Selfridge seemed to like the plan 
of extending long term credits to na- 
tions unable to purchase goods with 
gold much better than the barter 
plan. But those credits, he pointed out, 
must be backed by strong security. 
This would require an intimate knowl- 
edge of the international situation. He 
cited the fact that a year and a half 
ago he and his bankers had decided not 
t extend large credits to Poland, 
under an arrangement by which 
Peland would expect the privilege of 
Rejection of 
the plan was caused by doubt as to 
Poland’s security. Such considera- 
tions entered vitally into any aad to 
extend long term credits. 


|DAYLIGHT SAVING 


FOR NEW YORK CITY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office — 
NEW YORK, New York—The Board 
of Aldermen has adopted an ordinance 
making daylight saving effective in 
this city from the last Sunday in April 
to the last in September. 


Pennsylvania House Defeats Plan 


HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania — The 
daylight saving bill has been defeated 
by the lower house of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, 102 to 56. 


LAW LIMITS MOTORS 

CONCORD, New Hampshire — The 
state Senate yesterday passed and 
sent to the Governor a bill already 
passed by the House, giving the motor 
vehicle commissioner authority to 
limit the tonnage of motor trucks on 
state roads. It was said that over- 
loaded trucks were rapidly ruining 
the improved highways of the State. 


‘}@naticial tuation, has aroused: consid- 
[erable opposition on the. part-of com- 
‘mercial and manufacturing organiza- 
tions which have been struggling with 
the “transportation sitwation as it al- 
ready exists. The general sentiment 
of these, gronps is echoed in resolu- 
tions drawn up by the traffic commit- 
tee of the New England ‘Association 
ot ‘Purchasing Agents, ahd adopted 
unanimously at a meeting of the as- 
sociation. A public hearing was held 
yesterday by the special committee of 
five appointed by the Governor to in- 
quire into the alleged emergency and 
consider steps necessary to meet it. 

The resolution points out that the rate 
increase allowed by the Iaterstate 
Commerce Commission on August 26, 
1920, granted the New England roads 
between 10 and 15 per cent more than 
other lines. This was done to assure a 
dividend yield, and was based on the 
assumption that private operation 
would mean an increase in the ef- 
ficiency of the roads. But, the resolu- 
tion says, “for reasons which are not 
entirely clear to the lay mind, the 
expected results did not follow.” Still 
further increase, it is pointed out, 
would mean that the shippers of New 
England have to pay approximately 
25 per cent more for service than other 
sections of the country. In fact, it is 
urged, in view of the reduced value 
of merchandise and falling wages, the 
rates should be decreased rather than 
increased. 

“Nevertheless,” the resolution goes 
on, “we realize that reduction in rates 
is impossible except they be made 
possible by reform in the so-called 
working conditions, to restore them 
essentially to the conditions that 
existed four to five years ago, and a 
return to these conditions should also 
be accompanied by a substantial de- 
crease in the pay of the railroad em- 
ployees. .We believe that all railroad 


labor should be amply paid for the 


service which it renders, but the pres- 
ent conditions are unreasonable and 
ruinous to the railroads and New Eng- 
land industry, and should be reformed. 
The readjustment. of wages and work- 
ing conditions ought to be considered 


together.“ 


Much is being said about business 
today. Conditions must improve, 
because they couldn't be worse, 
is a frequent remark. Pessimists 
will be pessimists. But after all is 
said and done, isn’t our trouble 
largely mental? “As a man think- 
eth, so is he.” So let us have faith 
in our faith; if there are those who 
must doubt, let them doubt their 
doubts. This is the time to think 
right and act right. : 
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the financial interest of the people. 
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deen optimistie and blandly discus- 
{sing his governmentat plans for 


holt : ‘months ahead when any other poli- 


The coal difficulty is, of course, a 
very real obstacle to industrial devel- 
opment, and it has been used, largely 


1 unjustly, as an argument intended to 


“which 
5 


prove that Tzecho-Slovakia is deliber- 
ately ruining Austria. It is, therefore, 


forward to set this matter in its cor- 
rect perspective. In its issue of Jan- 
vary 23 it says: 


and the re- “The truth is that Vienna never used 


“once 


striking and signifi-|to obtain Bohemian or Moravian coal 


. them. rapid recovery and In any appreciable quantity; its sup- 
Aal of progress; 
impoverishment and the Prussian and Upper Silesian coal 


es of Vienna 
| thousands of pensioned trial concerns are at a standstill, to 


4 — 


228 


plies have been derived mainly from 


fields. .. . Tzecho-Slovakia is obliged 
by the entente, in spite of its own 
tress and the fact that eo many indus- 


officers of the old supply Austria and Hungary with 1000 
htful people whose per- tons of the highest grade coal daily 
— @ marked appeal — at the current home prices, which 


—— One pities them amount to one-third of the prices in 


y, and it is not surprising the world market.” 
y are the object of widespread paper adds that this arrangement as 


| pretended. 


tical leader in his situation would 


’ have been consumed with anziety and 


doubt. It “hardly affected the situa- 
tion and its. values that vome of this 

y, inevitably 
yo 5 Mr. Dato could see 
and recognize some extremely formid- 
able facts, and with all his political 
agility he knew that, after all, there 
was a limit to his possibilities in cer- 
tain situations. But he was right to 
believe that a display, of confidence 
begets confidence and certainty in 
others, and so everybody marveled at 
Mr. Dato and wondered how he did it, 
but began to believe that he might go 


Spain has had greater statesmen, but 
hardly any more politically astute, 
more daring in taking advantage of 
occasion and circumstance, more reso- 
lute to carry through his own ideas 
at any cost and to kéep a smile on 
his conntenance all the time. Ed- 
ward Dato was a very remarkable 
man, and he was enjoying his exist- 
ence as Premier thoroughly. 

Only a few weeks ago the rumor 
ran that he had resigned and all his 
ministry with him, and that once 
again the “total crisis” as it is called 
had provoked. Th® numbers of 
the different parties in the new Par- 
liament had just been issued, and they 
made out the Datists to be in an even 
less satisfactory position than it. was 
thought they would be, while at the 
same time some most troublesome 
questions were arising. The rumor 
of the resignation obtained credence 


Incidentally, the 


hy, but it is fllogical to expect to price has penalized Tzecho-Slovakia 


Slave and Rumanians to to the extent of 300,000,000 crowns 
hearts at Sha discomfiture | during the past year. 


of Vienna are a prod- overemphasize Austria's own short- 
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\ Danubian 


What Vienna Might Do- : 
While there should be no desire to 


comings, it would be misleading to 
ignore them. Similarly, just as ne | 
tria's critical condition must be ad- 
mitted, no “Stseful purpose can be 
served by attributing the responsibility 
to Tzecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. 
Nor will the theoretical discussion of 
help mat- 
ters, It is opposed by all the interested 
states who fought in the allied cause, 
for reasons political, economic, his- 
torical and sentimental. They eee that 
the Germans and the Magyars would. 
immediately strive to regain their old 


mosities and rivalries would be re- 
vived. They fear that Vienna would 
plot to become the capital of the con- 
federation and absorb once more the 


in many quarters and was telegraphed 
home and abroad, while some of the 
newspapers devoted themselves to the 


task of considering the possibiilties 


and constitution of a ministry of con- 
centration. 


A False Rumor 


However the rumor was not true: 
Mr. Dato had not resigned, nor, so 
far as is known, even thought of so 
doing. Instead of that people mar- 
veled to see that, following upon the 
visit of the King arid Queen ot the 


much of government as possible was 
suspended, the ministry appeared 
afterward as lively as ever. One of 
the papers re ed that Mr. Dato 
came forward smiling again like a 
new phoenix from its cinders; the gov- 
ernment which some thought they 
would see no more appeared robust 
after the banqueting and festivals 
with the Belgian royaities. Mr. Dato 
had the assembled journalists around 
him -when he nded in his most 


life and activity of the converging 


states, which would lose their economic 


and ultimately their politica! abend 


ence. 

A Danubian federation would cer- 
tainly be useful to Australia and Hun- 
gary; but the other former members 
of the dual monarchy, are of the 
opinion that they would obtain no 
benefit from it themselves. President 
Masaryk has put it that they are “too 
well satisfied with’ the freedom they 
have at length obtained to think of re- 
suming their chains.” 


optimistic vein, expressing his aston- 
ishment that anyone should believe 
his government in danger in that 
bland manner which was so charac- 
teristic and so splendidly done. 
Remember that Mr. Dato had con- 
ducted this performance on the very 
eve of resignation and with the deter- 
mination already made. “I see,” he 
said, “that some of the newspapers 
are speaking of ‘future crises,’ of try- 
ing internal situations and of other 
difficulties of that class. Nothing 
could be more opposed to the reality 


In the face of such definite and 
comprehensible opposition from the 
interested parties, the idea of a Da- 
nubian federation as outlined by its 
spohsors may be dismissed as imprac- | 
ticable. But that does not — 


N the possible organization of free eco- 


i “little entente.“ 


must certainly be helped, but helped 
than maintained in indolent beggary 


nomic cooperation as envisaged by the 
This is a burning 
and the outcome of the 
Porto conference, at which it 
will be momentous topie of dis- 
cussion, will be awaited with impa- | 
tience by all who desire to see the 
peace of Central Europe set on 


necessity, 


much firmer basis than exists at pres- 


ent. 

If the Austrians will enter such a 
union, and at the same time jettison 
the idea that the Allies are bound 
to maintain them in order to stave off 
worse disaster, the future should pre- 
sent a more hopeful Austria 


rather to work out her own salvation 
by international charity until such 


Sperial to The Christian Science Monitor 
WARRENTON, North Carolina 
with ei — road . . 
a 
Ddonnection 


or facts and circumstances. I do not 
jthink that the situation could be 
| brighter or cléarer than it is. , Every- 
| thing has happened before the eyes of 
| everybody, and nothing could have 
been more public and better known 


j than all that happened in the last 


crisis We are preparing a legisla- 
{tive program, consisting chiefly of 
bills in connection with public works, 
labor and law. Some of them will be 
‘introduced in the Senate ‘which is 
‘already fully constituted, while some 
lof the elections to the Congreso have 
still to be verified on new elections 
made, and so we shall be getting on 
with our work.” 
His Optimism 

This statement, for its optimism and 
‘gerenity, caused much astonishment, 

r. Dato, though he had not got a 
working majority, such as he had said 
was quite indispensable to his govern- 
ment, could not see a single * on 
the horison, but was going to bring 


dest suits the public interests, since 
tin this matter, as in all other public. 


seriously, saying that impartial opin- 


on doing it for some time longer. 


ot Belgians, when Parliament und as 


. 


a , the ‘government Is inspired 
with the utmost desire for concord.” 
Again, when asked if there was not 
another “crisis” in the air, Mr. Dato 
said, “We have just settled one crisis 
and we are not going to enter into an- 
other.” 


One of the Conservative papers, the 
popular A. B. C.,“ recently contained 
some comments on the situation of 
the Premier which were obviously of 
a satirical character but which. were 


reproduced in the “Epocg,” the Datist 
organ, as if they were meant most 


ion did justice to Mr. Dato and gave 
proper praise to the work of a minis- 
try that was doing its utmost for 
public tranquillity and other good 
causes. 


Mr. Dato and Tertorism 

“A. B. C.“ said that to a govern- 
ment presided over by Mr. Dato was 
due the neutrality during the Euro- 
pean war which “saved Spain from 
dishonor and ruin,” that to a govern- 


ment also presided over by Mr. Dato, 
was due the éxtirpation of terrorism | 
in Barcelona, Saragossa, Valencia | 
and Seville, an extirpation that was 
praised by everybody except such as 
called themselves the friends of the 
workers, whom they offended by con- 
fusing with the assassins; and again 
to a government presided over by Mr. 
Dato Spain owed her liberty of com- 
merce, an effective defense against the 
profiteers in food and primary ma- 
terials for important industries. How 
Spain “escaped dishonor and ruin” 
through her neutrality was not clear 
at all, while terrorism was never more 
rampant and the liberty of commerce 
is a phrase not clearly understood in 
the circumstances. But the Datists 
so persistently claimed all the virtues | 
and successes arising from them that | 
some were almost persuaded at times 
to take them at their own valuation. 
On the whole the government came | 
out much better than was expected | 
from the debate in the Congreso upon | 
the serious terrorist events at Bar- 
celona, of which a fresh crop had just | 
been produced. The debate initiated | 
by the Socialist, Mr. Besteiro, was 
rather feared by the government. The | 
Liberals, however, gave substantial 
support to the conduct and general 
scheme pursued by the Governor of 
Barcelona, Mr. Alba, Mr. Villaneuva, 
the Count de Romanones, Melquiades 
Alvarez and the Regionalist leader, 
Mr. Cambo, considering that a strong 
anti-terrorist policy, such as Martinez 
Anido was conducting, was essential. 


Socialist Protests 


Melquiades Alvarez called Son the 
immediate operation of the law of as- 
sociations so that as soon as possible 
the syndicates should be brought 
within the jurisdiction of the law and 
not held outside it as at present, ex- 
pressing the view that these syndi- 
j}cates are an absolutely necessary in- 
stitution to enable the workers to 
make their demands known. He also 
protested against what be called the 
abusive prolongation of the suspen- 
sion of the constitutional guarantees, 
and remarked that in a period of 
almost two years five governments had 
succeeded each other without giving 
any attention to the establishment of 
individual liberty. 

Some of the Socialists protested 
against allegations to the effect that 
Socialist deputies had been instigators 
of the terrorist movement. Before the 
debate ended there were some lively 


‘recent .Labor conference an 


at Camberwell, 


altercations between deputies of the 


extreme Left and the ministerialists, | 
and finally the Minister of the Inte- | 


rior said that the government would 
submit the social problem in its en- 
tirety to Parliament, so that the lat- 
ter could either modify the existing | 
laws or make new ones. 


ARMS PROHIBITED IN DAMASCUS 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 


Science Monitor 


BEIRUT, Syria — The president of | 
the mission has advised the Governor- | 
General that to bear arms is abso- 
lutely prohibited within the interior 
Druses coming armed | 
from the Hauran must hand over their 
arms to the police at the entry of the | 
town and take them again on their | 


of Damascus. 


return. 
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i ~ LONDON, England—The ramors. as| 


to a possible genera) election in Great 


Britain have had the very natural | 
effect of focusing attention upon the 


boss ble alternatives to the present 
Coalition government, with the result 
that prominence has been given to a 
serious factor which may militate 
against the success of the chief oppo- 
sition party. Although the strength 
of Labor in the House of Commons is 


extremely diminutive, it must not be 
forgotten that on the basis of its 
total votes at the general election of 
1918, it was entitled to a representa- 
tion almost three times as great. And 


since that time it has shown a largely’ 


increased poll at by-elections. This 
being so it is a matter of national 
importance to examine its prospects 
and its morale as a fighting unit. 
When this is done it will be seen that 
there exists within the thovement 
lack of unity which may possibly 
prove inimical to its success. 

Without adopting the. phraseology 
of the opponents of La and label- 
ing its advanced wing “extremists” | 
and 80 on, it is quite plain that there 
is a section of the movement which 
criticizes the official leaders in the 
same way, and on much the same 
grounds as the leaders criticize the 
government. Take, for instance, the 
unemployed problem. At first glance 
this would appear to be a menace to 
the Coalition and a weapon in the 
hands of Labor, considered from the 
standpoint of party politics. As a 
matter of actual fact unemployment 
is bringing embarrassments to the 
Labor Party quite as awkward as the 
difficulties it presents to the govern- 


ment. 


Meeting Interrupted 


It will be remembered that at a 


inter- 
rupter was forcibly compelled to re- 
sume his seat by Arthur Henderson, 
the leader of the. party, but at the 
same time his discontent with the 
Official attitude to this difficult ques- 


tion was shared by many delegates. 
More recently still a Labor meeting 
London, at which Mr. 
Clynes, one of the most influential 
men in the party and formerly a 
member of the government, was the 
chief speaker—was broken up by the 
opposition of a large element which | 
declared their adherence .to..a more 
robust set of doctrines than are of- 
ficially enunciated by. the orthodox 
spokesmen of Labor. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Clynes was taunted with be- 
ing a Privy Councilor, was called a 
“traitor” and was. interrupted with 
cries of “We want revolution,” and 
the singing of “The Red Flag.” Not 
only was Mr. Clynes prevented from 
delivering his speech but such well- 
known workers for Labor as J. J. 
Malion of the “Anti-sweating League, 
and C. G. Ammon, were also refused | 
a hearing. . 
This cleavage is showing itself on 
the industrial side as well as the polit- 
ical. 


in Yorkshire with the avowed object 


Since the settlement of the coal | 
strike in November last an agitation 
has been carried on among the miners 
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It has been advanced ag @ reason for 


the power which the revolutionary 


In the old days of 
the members were acquainted 3 one 
another, and the secretary knew not 
merely his committee but the rank and 
file by which the committee was 
elected. Now the unions are vast or- 
ganizations and the power of the in- 
‘vidual voter has become almost 
negligible. The active medium capture 
the “caucus” and so run the unions. 
However that may be, it is a fact not 


without significance that organized 
movements in opposition to the ad- 
vanced wing are coming into existence, 
and these moderate sections are even 
c..rrying the war into their opponents’ 
camp and are claiming exemption 
from the political levy. Division is 
here indicated of a very definite char- 
acter. 

The journalism of the Labor move- 
ment reflects the cleavage very plainly. 
To take one instance only, namely, a 
review of J. H. Thomas’ book “When 
Labor Rules” in the advanced monthly 
“The Plebs “ There can be no com- 
radeship or community of purpose be- 
tween such men as Mr. Thomas and 
writers who say “Mr. Thomas, there- 
fore, sets himself the impossible task 
of trying to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able. He embarks on the fatuous ad- 
venture of harmonizing the rule of 
Labor with the exploitation of Labor. 

Of a theoretical conception of 
the most elementary principles of So- 
cialist criticism, he has not the slight- 
est inkling.“ Further on we read. Mr. 
Thomas is not an ‘extremist’ except in 
‘gnorance and arrogance.” The ques- 
tion is asked, “Why ‘1s it that he is the 
general secretary of a trade union of 
railwaymen and not of a trade union 
of railway shareholders?” 

It is quite possible that Labor may 
purge itself of elements of the char- 
acter here described, and it may be 
that their numbers are not so bignifi- 
cant as their activities. But unless 
this proves to be the case it is obvious 
that the division which existed between 
the Liberals and C de- 


onservatives, — 
tore they coalesced, was negligtbie,} 


compared with the gulf that exists 
between the “right” and left“ sec- 
tions of Labor. 


POSITION IN JUTE INDUSTRY 
Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 

DUNDEE, Scotland—The Dundee 
spinners and manufacturers have 
asked the Minister of Labor to with- 
draw the jute trade from the opera- 


tion of the Trades Act so that the em- 


ployers and workers would be able 
to take immediate steps to come to an 
agreement to adjust wages to an emer- 
igency that has arisen. Unless this 
is done, the employers state that they 
will be compelled to close down their 
works indefinitely. Over 30,000 work- 
ers are affected. F 
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to see these new styles because 
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> to prevent such outrages. 

Stated that no improvement had taken 
place in the political situation. It 
referred to the fact that while few 
‘pelicemen were killed in Dublin, 


at the port, as the Dublin Metropolita 
Police were recently permitted to = 
sume night duty. 


. FINNISH TRADE WITH RUSSIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


HELSINGFORS, Finland—wWith re- 
gard to the resumption of trade be- 
tween Finland and Soviet Russid, the 
central Finnish Chamber of Commerce 
and the different industrial and trade 
organizations are about to establish 
a central organization, which will 
have to register and sanction all com- 
mercial agreements between Russian 
authorities and Finnish commercial 
and industrial concerns. The sanction 
is also to state that the deal refers 
to ‘goods which may be exported to 
Russia. At the registration of the 
agreements in question, the due au- 
thority of the Russian commercial 
commissioners to conclude such 
agreements has to be tested, and it 
has to be ascertained that no outsider 
acts or attempts to act as represent- 
atives for the Russian interests. The 
organization will further control 
whether: payment is being made in 
legitimate moneys, and what has to 
be arranged when a transaction can- 
not be completed. On the other hand 
the idea has been discarded that the 
central organization should finance 
the Finnish trade with Russia. Sub- 
ject to these restrictions, every Fin- 
nish citizen should be at liberty to 
trade with Russia. 


Women with 
Full Figures 


An attractive figure is not 
a matter of size but of cor- 
rect proportions. The stout 
women who are never 
spoken of as “stout” are 
those who give a little time 
and thought to proper cor- 
seting. 


Rengo Belt Corsets give 
the wearer an appearance 
of slenderness. The exclu- 
sive Rengo Belt feature is 
that it is strengthened at 
the points of greatest strain. 
They have the reputation 
of being the most eco- 
nomical corsets of their 
kind ever devised.” 


Priced from $2 to $/0 


The Crown Corset Conipany 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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verning state, is prepared to/ 
ery guarantee required by t 
as a pledge of 
observe its inter 
ional obligations’and to accept such 
ulations as may be prescribed by 
retard to its military, 
and armaments.“ 


n committee to the Assembly 
da réport on the application 

iblic of Esthonia for ad- 
the League of Nations dated 
10, 1920, recommending that 
ly should inform the Gov- 
of Esthonia (a) “That its 


to 
+ — 


“such as to pesca 
arriving at a defi- 

nd (b) “That, pending 
nene of the As- 
fate may participate in 


‘time the request 
the discussion which followed, Dr. 
>, Columbian delegate, stated 
_ there Were no reasons of law 
ating against Esthonia’s admis- 
and the report of the committee 
i} lees that the various con- 
s laid down in the Covenant had 


M. . Portuguese delegate, 
wer, stated that one reason for 
— request for a 


as to whether ee 

1 is an essential con- 
for admission to the League of 
1 been submitted to jurists 


‘on the subject. As far as 


1 ‘concerned, however, the 
was disposed of by the de- 
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wood, which constitutes 
of local production. All 


of colonial goods be had, 

ns ap- 

peared again on the market, but at 

the price of 40-75 Esthonian marks 

apiece; sugar has not been ‘rationed 

since the end of 1920 and is sold at 

50-58 Esthonlan marks the pound 
(£1 equals 1365. Esthonian marks). 


vernment Interference 

It seems certain that improved con- 
ditions in the world’s markets would 
influence also the prices prevailing ta’ 
the Baltic states if the government re- 
frained from interfering in the. inter- 
ests of the Exchequer. Unfortunately, 
having abolished the restrictions on 
import and commerce, the Esthonian 
Government endeavors to compensate 
itself by a stream of taxation which 
cannot fail to maintain the existing 
inflated prices. The situation is ag- 
gravated by the fact that the amount 
of duties is continually altered; this 
compels the merchant to safeguara 
his interests by selling all goods at 
an excessive profit and leads to gam- 
bling and profiteering. Agencies for 
import and export spring up like 
mushrooms after the rain, huge for- 
tunes are made while the goods pass 
from hand to hand, and the consumer 
has to pay exor prices. 
Very much the same conditions ob- 


r and 2 bn have re- 


sulted in an appalling decrease of 
production with subsequent disvalu- 
ation of the local currency. A pan- 
acea to this economic problem accord- 
ing to local politicians can be found 
only in trade with Soviet Russia, the 
transit of goods to and from the west 
being expected to fill the purses of 
the iccal population. 


A Tempting Prospect 

However tempting this prospect 
may seem the possibility of a perma- 
nent organized transit belongs to the 
realm of the distant future, while the 
crisis caused by the wholesale nation- 
alization of all large estates is a very 
serious problem of the present. All 
protests of the owners of the confis- 
cated estates having been of no avail, 
they have now submitted a collective 
appeal to the League of Nations in 
Geneva. This step naturally has raised 
the indignation of the responsible 
political circles in Riga, but is not 
likely to yield any satisfactory practi- 
cal result seeing that the League of 
Nations possesses neither the moral 
authority nor the material means to 
exercise an effective influence on the 

Government. 

‘In Esthonia, the negotiations started 
on the turn of the year between the 
leading parties of the new Parliament 
on the same crucial subject have not 
yet been crowned with success. The 
Union of the Agriculturists stands 
firmly for the holding of private prop- 
erty and insists on the protection of 
racial minorities and religious creeds, 
while the workmen's party, whose co- 
operation is jndispensable for the for- 
mation of a workable coalition, seems 
unwilling to adopt a conciliatory pol- 
icy which is certain to incur the dis- 
approval of the Socialistic factions. 
It is, nevertheless, generally believed 
that a compromise will eventually be 
found and Mr. Paets, Esthonia’s most 
popular statesman, who has under- 
taken to form the new Cabinet, seems 
the only person likely to succeed in 
conciliating the interests of the two 
parties. 


| from which true progress can be made 
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8 The subject has nat- 

a widespread discus- 

ut ns is generally recognized 
the main avenues for improve- 


between farmers and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and in more economical 
methods of marketing and distribution. 

The last item calling for improve- 
ment—namely, the methods of mar- 
keting and distribution—is of especial 
interest not only to agriculturists 
but to the general public. Moreover, 
it is perhaps this phase of reconstruc- 
tion, which although calling loudly 
for reform, hag received less attention 
than the other matters referred to. In 
this connectio., it is felt that the fapid 
development of agricultural coopera- 
tion during recent years is of the 
greatest importance, At all events it 
appears evident that a wider adoption 


of cooperative methods in agriculture | 


will go far toward reducing the retail 
price now paid by the public for agri- 
cultural produce. : 
Practical Utility Proved 

The early history of the cooperative 
movement in agriculture is especially 
interesting and significant at the pres- 
ent moment. Although previously 
tried with some-success in this coun- 
try, it was in Denmark nearly 50 
years ago that agricultural coopera- 
tion first proved its real practical 
utility. At that time, Denmark was 
practically destitute after her disas- 
trous war with Germany, and agri- 
culture was, therefore, a conspicuous 
feature of her national reconstruction. 
The subsequent prosperity of Danish 
farming may be said to have been due 
to two very sound policies adopted 
at that time, firstly, the introduction 
of the cooperative system, and sec- 
ondly, the facilities given for very in- 
expensive agricultural education. In 
later years another impoverished | 
country—Ireland—found that coopera- 
tion provided the most economical 
means for progress in agriculture. 

On the other hand, it must be taken 


cooperation. wan not vegarded very 
highly in certain agricultural circles 
in Great Britain. The reason for this 
ie fairly, obvious; The farmer, by rea- 
son of his occupation, is a very prac- 


1 


tical man and in consequence, 18 apt 
to approve of or condemn any inno- | 
vation solely upon its immediate re- 
sults. Thus, as a result of some of | 
the early failures of agricultural so- 


business-like farmers, who are net 
slow to appreciate the advantages of 


affairs which actually exists. In Ain 
, | previous dispatches it has been pointed eve 


out how the caste question and the 


satisfactory government to 
i within these factors, which 


will de 9 for the whole. 


education, who were really conversant 
with agricultural matters, were then 
comparatively rare, Under these cir- 
cumstances it was hardly surprising 
that cooperation, however sound in 
theory, was not always a practical 
success. Fortu ly, today efficient 
managers for ies can be found 
far more readily. 

The economic advantages resulting 
from the adoption of cooperative 
methods in the marketing and distri- 
bution of produce, are at once appar- 
ent. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that a farmer's business transac- 
tions compare unfavorably with those 
of an ordinary commercial man, in 
‘that he is usually placed in the unfor- 
tunate position of having to buy his 
requirements at retail rates and sell 
his produce at wholesale rates. The 
aim of a cooperative society is to en- 
able the farmer to make his purchases 
at wholesale rates and in some cases, 
to retail produce on his behalf. Fur- 
thermore, the benefits derived from a 
cooperative society are not limited to 
the farmer, as produce can be retailed 
to the’public in this way at lower 
rates than through the ordinary chan- 
nels. Thus it appears evident from an 
economic standpoint, that cooperation 


wisely handled and efficiently applied, 


is likely to be of the greatest use in 
the reconstruction of British 3 
ture. 8 


RAILWAY WAGE PLAN 
CONTINUATION ASKED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Pieas for con- 
tinuation of the national working 
agreements between the railroads of 
the United States and their employees 


were presented before the Railway 
Labor Board by representatives of the 
unions. R. P. Dee, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers 
and Station Employees, told the beard 
that the agreements would prevent a 
return of “what was tantamount to 
civil war among industrial worke 
“To abrogate the agreements,” ‘he 
said, would be equivalent to reestab- 
‘lishing old “conditions of armored 
trains, private detective agencies and 
all the evils for which they stand. 
Through the national agreements a 


ejeties, farmers were rather inclined * ae spirit has been born in the breast 


to regard the question of cooperation 0 
as impracticable when applied to agri- 
culture. That this conclusion was an 
erroneous one has since been amply 
proved by the conspicuous successes 
made by numerous cooperative so- 
cleties. 


Results Highly Satisfactory 


Some idea of the extent of the de- 
velopment of agricultural cooperation 
may be gathered from the fact thet 
the last report of the Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society—the central organ- 
izing body of the movement—stated 
that approximately one-third of the 
farmers in England and Wales were 
now members of cooperative societies. 
The business conducted by these so- 
cieties is now concerned with — ost 
every branch of agriculture. the 
dairy industry particular . has 
been achieved; but many flourishing 
societies exist for trading in agricul- 
tural requirements, for small holdings 
and allotments, and for the disposal 
of produce. 

In view of these highly satisfactory 


results, it is interesting to inquire, 
into the causes that have made such 
progress p@ssible and to see how the 


f the workers and we will not peace- 
fully bow down to conditions which 
prevailed prior to January, 1919. The 
worker has seen the true meaning of 
liberty and will not submit to the 
shackles of industria] slavery being 
fastened upon him.“ 


INDIANS LAV CLAIM 
TO VALUABLE LANDS 


Special to The Christian science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


HELENA, Montana — Surviving 


members of the Assiniboine tribe of 
Indians, living on the Ft. Belknap 
and Ft. Peck reservation in Mon- 
tana, have made a claim upon the fed- 
eral government for the value of more 
than 7,000,000 acres of land lyirig be- 
tween the Musselshell and Yellow- 
stone rivers, south of the Missouri, in 
Montana. The Indians ask reimburse- 
ment at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 
The territory in dispute has become 
one of the most prosperous parts of 
Montana. In addition to embracing a 
fertile agricultural region, it includes 
the newly discovered Mosby oil fields. 
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For law, the lawyer; for 
building, the carpenter; 
for foot comfort, the 
Coward Good Sense Shoe 
—for comfort .is the last 
that “Good Sense sticks 
to. 


One of our first models over 
fifty years ago, “Good Sense 
et e 
lar while others fell by the 
wayside. Free at the toes, 
snug at waist and heel, com- 
fort in every line. Its substan- 
tial dignified appearance com- 
mends it to men of mature 
judgment. 

Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. 


Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N . C. 
(Near Warren 8 


TAILOR 


is yet another factor of enor- 
mous importance and that is the in- 
herent corruption among the Indians 
themeelves, Every thinking man will 
admit, firstly, that it is impossible for 
a nation, the individual members of 
which are inherently corrupt, to devise 
any form of government which will not 
be as corrupt as the individual; and 
secondly, that rule by the British is 
infinitely preferablé to rule by a cor- 
rupt Indian Government, more espe- 
cially in a country where nearly the 
whole population consists of petty 
cultivators, ignorant and incapable of 
protecting themselves. 


A Glaring Example 

Corruption in the East is proverbial. 
There is the example of practically 
every Asiatic nation ruled by iteelf 
where the poof man has no hape of 
justi 
right; entailing misery and injustice to 


millions for the beriefit of a rich few. 
India itself. before it was taken over 
by the British, was one of the most 
glaring examples in history. Quite 


apart from this general statement 


there is independent and convincing 
evidence of this corrupt moral state 
of India as it stands today, namely, 
the legislation and precautions which 
it has heen necessary for the British 
to introduce-into their form of gov- 
erament in order to cope with this 
evil. Take the point of evidence in 
criminal cases. There is probably not 
a nation in the world where it is more 
difficult to obtain a conviction on given 
evidence than m India. 

A perusal of the Indian Evidence 
Act will show what extraordinarily 
severe limits are fixed, to rule what 
is relevant evidence in a court, and 
how carefully it has been necessary 
to lay down the procedure for record- 
ing and obtaining evidence. For ex- 
ample: no statement made in the pres- 
ence of a police officer is relevant, that 
is to say, that a criminal may make 
a full confession of his crime to a 
police officer, and Ae that police officer 
may not. mention the fact that a con- 
feasion has been A* when the case 
comes up for trial. It may be asked, 
“Why all these precautions?” Simply 


because experience has shown the 


British that witnesses and evidence 
can be so easily bought, and that the 
individual is so corrupt, that they are 


absolutely necessary in the interests 


of justice. 


Necessary Precautions 


Again, there exisis a government 
rule to the effect that no government 
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half the work laid down for superior | 


officers consists of supervision 
subordinates to 5 — justice 
bought and sold. 

The above are ‘merely examples of 
the precautions taken throughout 
every public department to cope with 
corruption. That it has been neces- 
sary to frame such stringent rules is 
proof positive of the extraordinary 
corruption inherent in the Indian and 
it is just this corruption which makes’ 
rule of India by Indians so impossible. 
It takes all the ingenüity of the Bu- 
ropean services to prevent corruption 
and extortion of the worst order from 
prevailing in the e administra- 
tion of India. 


Right and Wrong for India 

To remove the European would be 
to do away with justice and right; the 
latter would be might, and the former 
a matter of payment simply. The 
poor man—i. e., in India, the low caste 
petty-cultivator—would suffer terribly 
and the rich man—i. e., the high caste 
educated man—would do exactly as 
he pleased and his pleasure is no nice 
matter to contemplate. | 


India is chiefly comprised of the 
petty low caste cultivator, and not the 
educated high caste man, who alone 


— 


is seen or heard of by the westerner. | 


When one considers what is right and 
what is wrong for India, it is what 
ie right and what is wrong for the 
petty cultivator and for nobody else. 
With the admittedly high moral stand- 
ard of the British services in India, 
there is no possible doubt that British 
rule is ‘absolutely necessary for the 


present for the petty cultivator. 


. | balan, who bad ben ary active th | 


ot colored 


South Africa because the Nationalist 
Party was demanding secession of the 
Union of South Africa from the Brit- 
ish Empire. The Nationalists were 

heavily A defeated at the polls. : 


CHINESE GIVE -PLAY 
10 AID RELIEF FUND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California — The 
Chinese colony of this city added ap- 
proximately $1800 to itd Chinese Flood 
and Famine Relief fund, by a theatri- 
cal benefit performance of Our 
Wives,” at the Alcazar Theater re- 
eently.. California native se 
young men and women, the latter in 
attractive costumes which they have 
not discarded because of their Ameri- 
can education, occupied boxes and the 

majority of the seats in the house. 


PASSAGE OF LEAGUE’S TROOPS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

GENEVA, Switzerland—The Federal 
Council, it is announced, regards its 
Objection to the passage of foreign 
troops over Swiss territory as justi- 
fied now that information has been re- 
ceived of Mr. Tchitcherin’s threat to 
occupy Vilna in the event of the 
League ef Nations troops being sent 
there for the period of taking the 
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‘a lonely little Indian 
* 


sage. 


“ 


boughs stuck in : 

childishly futile, but they served to 
confine a team ot Indian ponies. The 
little village seemed alone in the 
sunny vastness but it exists there, 
happily enough, where the average 
white colony would be miserable in 


the arid isolation. 


The car swept on through the sand 
and bunch grass. A prairie dog stood 
pompously before his hole or a lizard 
flashed beside the track. These were 
the only aligns of life, and they were 
quick, silent creatures as earth-col- 
ored as the plains. On we went for 
hours without seeing a house or a 
human being to bréak the epell of the 
vast solitude. 

The road climbed higher, over dusty, 


| white rocks, and at last we reached 
i Pajarito Park and found the gray- 
| green foliage of the dwarfy pines very 
restful after the long barren stretches. 
Soon the driver stopped and we had to 
leave the car and descend by foot the 
steep, zig-zag trail which leads down 
into the cafion. Single file, we 


more powereful foes fro 
well as the dangers of id 
and heat and arid desolation. They 
were obviously small in stature and 
possessed only the most. primitive 
weapons and no mode of travel except 
on foot. Yet they. lived, loved, laughed 
and triumphed, “even as you or I.” 
We were hot and dusty after our 
climb about the ruins, and we stopped 
for a while beside the brook. It was 
cool and restful under the pines. Soft 
rustlings emphasized the stillness. 
Deep blue shadows lay about us, shut- 
ting out the glare and the hot trail. 
Above towered the mighty cliff with 
its prehistoric homes. We wanted to 
stay there and dream. But our guide 
urged us on. We had prudently bound 
ourselves to the comforts of civiliza- 
tion, and so we took the zig-zig trail 
back to the touring car and then 
across the plains again to the mod- 
ern hotel room that awaited us at 
Santa Fe. 


‘Baucation of Massach 


. int before the Church Service League, | 


declared that the public school today 
stands “in great danger of breaking 
down because of the tendency to load 
upon it more than ite share of respon- 
sibility.” Education of a progressive 
nature is being carried on and fur- 
thered in the schools, he said, but 
they are being expected to pois 4 a 
much heavier burden than is tly 
theirs. be 

That it is necessary to censor the 
motion pictures, Dr. Smith said, is 
regrettable. But, he asserted, had 
the press been “guilty of the in- 
decencies” featured in .many of the 
motion picture films, censorshi 
would long ago have been . 

The commisioner expressed the con- 
viction that private schools with 
standards inferior to the public 
schools, and with a social rather than 
educational basis, damage the public 
school system, The resultant caste 
sentiment inevitable in these “social 
schools,” he said, is doing harm in 
such a democracy as the United 


States. 
“Our education,” Dr. Smith said. 


traveled back and forth in the narrow 


path which has been cut in the soft, LEASE DECISION ON 


white. rock, winding downward in 
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be so re now out 14 weeks and will fight 


toa finish. Their fight is our fight.” 
There is only one reason for the 
Philadelphia strike, it is said: the ac- 
tion of the Philadelphia clothing man- 
ufacturers in accepting work from the 
New York manufacturers who are said 
to be making an effort to destroy the 
organization. | 


REPUBLICAN VOTE 
HEAVY IN MAINE 


15 Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
AUGUSTA, Maine.— Results in the 
city and town elections throughout the 
State’ Monday were consistently Re- 
publican, several close contests, how- 
ever, coming in the larger cities. The 
city of Brewer elected its Republican 
Mayor without opposition, the election 
being a formality, and Biddeford re- 


turned to the Republican column with 
the defeat of its Democratic Mayor 


for reelection. In Belfast, Clement W. 
Westcott, citizens’ candidate, was con- 
firmed in office for the fourth time. 
As the result of the town meeting 
at Dover the “twin towns” of Dover 
and Foxcroft will be merged into one 
municipality. The mefger was ap- 


proved by the latter town two years 


ago, and, with the sanction of Dover 
citizens, will become effective March 
1, 1922. The combination was author- 
ized by the state Legislature and left 
to the people of the two towns, which 
are divided by the Piscataquis River, 
for decision. 


| APPROPRIATIONS CUT 


IN NEW YORK STATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office: 
ALBANY, New York — The annual 
appropriation bill just introduced in 


the Legislature, with a total of $98,- 


498,115, proposes cutting off at least 
2000 positions drawing . salaries 
amounting to nearly $3,000,000. An- 
other $991,000 would be ed by drop- 
ping six departments. This follows 
Gov. N. L. Miller’s recommendations 

The departments to be dropped in- 
clude the 2 Drug Control Com- 


Cloth - Officer of the Port of New York, Milli- 


Commission, State Su- 


tary Training 
perintendent of Elections, and Board of 


The ceremonial 4050 of the ancient cli dwellers near Santa Fe, New Mexico 


we climbed on and on with only an 
occasional group of Indian huts beside 
the track. 

It was strangely fascinating, the 
great stretches of sky and plain, with 
massive mountains glowing in the 
distance or bulking into sudden barren 
cliffs beside our window. The vast- 
ness took one’s breath a bit, in a mood 
of half-timid exultation. The fascina- 
tion lingered even after we had 
established ourselves in a modern 
hotel in Santa Fe. 

Santa Fe has no street cars, no 
skyscrapers. Brown adobe walls shut 
away orchards of peach, quince, pear, 
and apple trees which were planted by 
the early Franciscan Fathers who 
founded the ancient city. Brown 
adobe houses are low, deep-walled 
and rambling. Automobiles of all 
sorts thread the narrow streets, but 
so do crude wagons and patient little 


gray burros half-hidden under packs San Miguel, 


of dry juniper wood from the near-by 
cafions. There are blanketed Indians, 
black-shawied Mexican women, half- 
naked brown children, weather-beaten 
plainsmen, and New York artists in 
aggressively western riding clothes. 
Faded yellow cow ponies are tied 
around the ancient plaza which cen- 
ters the town with a square of green 
grass and rustling cottonwoods. 
Here in the plaza was once the flam- 
ing pageantry of the Spanish con- 
quistadores. To the north is the an- 
cient Palace of the Governors, a royal 
residence as well as capitol when 
Spain’s new world domdin was de- 
scribed vaguely as extending from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, and from 
Chihuahua to the unknown north. 


The Palace of the Governors 


For three hundred years following 
1610 the old mansion formed the cen- 
ter of government for this vast estate. 
The earth-colored walls, as thick as 
a man’s height, are battle-scarred. In 
the long, narrow patio hollyhocks 
now bloom, but the inhabitants, In- 
dians or Spaniards as the case might 
be, used to gather there in time of 
siege. Stormy scenes occurred also 


in the dim old assembly chambers} 


when early governors wielded semi- 
military authority over a restless 
frontier people. Flags of four na- 
tionalities have floated above the flat 
old roof. A west room includes part 
of the dumgeon in which De Vargas 
and other distingished prisoners 
were confined. 

Volumes have been written on the 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


vided a basis for the architecture. 
One is struck by the vigor of ite crude 


sharp angles. Below us, like a toy 
house and garden, lay the ranch home 
of the custodian of the national park 
of which the cafion is a part. 

After the forty-mile ride and the 
long trail down the mountain we were 
ready for the delicious dinner served 
in the big cool dining room of the 
ranch house. A few tents and cot- 
tages among the trees in the bottom 
of the cafion are rented; to summer 
campers. But there is as yet little of 
the white man’s civilization in the 
remote mountain nook. One reason 
of course is the long steep foot trail 
down which every bit of freight and 
baggage must be packed. 

After dinner and a short rest in the 
shade we were ready to see the cliff 


towers, its jutting terraces and mas- 
sive, softly modeled walls. Every de- 
tail has been kept in harmony with the 
primitive spirit of the early inhab- 
itante. Indian decorative symbols are 
used with excellent. effect in the inte- 
rior finishing. Moors of rough stone 
slabs, ceilings of aspen sticks, and 
simply carved railings and panels ac- 
cord with its general design. 

The museum houses a splendid col- 
lection of southwest paintings and a 
library devoted to the history and 
archeology of the locality. The large 
auditorium is used for plays, lectures, 
concerts and religious ‘services. In- 
dian dances and dramas are presented 
here or in the plaza opposite the 
Palace of the Governors. 


Old San Miguel 


Down the street is crumbling old 
said to be the oldest 
church in the United States. You may 
enter by giving a fee to the priest in 
charge. He will show you the altar 
paintings, pierced by Indian arrows, 
and will discourse drowsily upon the 
stirring past of the ancient church. 
We were tempted to linger lazily about 
Santa Fe with its picturesque churches, 
its patio, gardens and brown adobe 
walls. But we had planned to visit 
the prehistoric cliff dwellings in a 
pine-scented cafion beyond the yellow- 
brown plains. 


dwellings. We followed a gurgling 
brook under the great pines to the 
giant cliff which rises sheer and bar- 
ren. Ladders lead up the side to the 
little cell-like houses. A huge plat- 
‘form cuts back into the wall, and all 
about the sides under this protecting 
arch are the long-deserted homes of 
the early desert people. 

We felt a bit shaky on the long, 
limber ladders. We wondered about 
the little cliff-dwellers, They must 
have been small to live-in such tiny 
houses. But they doubtless ran easily 
up and down their primitive stairways, 
rude wooden ladders or even more 
difficult steps cut in the steep cafion 
walls. They probably carried jars of 
water and bowls of corn on their 
heads. 

We reached the edge of the rocky 
platform with a sense of real achieve- 
ment and dropped cautiously to the 
ground to peer over the jutting rim. 
We were high above the tallest trees 
in the shady cafion. The voice of the 
brook came up faintly, and across in 
the full glare of sunlight rose the 
steep opposite wall. There are no 
dwellings on this west side of the 
cafion, and dwarfed pines and scrub 
oak climb its ridges. 

On the rock platform, which re- 
minded us of a great pagan altar to 
the sun god, is an ancient ceremonial 


_ Early one August morning we started 


cave, a round, well-like affair, into 
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BREWERS’ PROPERTY V peel,“ One of the most challengias 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its BDastern News Officé 


NEW .YORK, New York—By an Ap- 
pellate Court ‘decision, yesterday, 
former saloon keepers may use prop- 
erty leased from brewers for other 
than saloon purposes, regardless’ of 
lease restrictions, eince the tenant 
holding the lease cannot be penalized 
because the passage of the Volstead 
act made it impossible for him to 
comply with special agreements in the 
lease. The decision affects millions of 
dollars worth of property held by the 
brewers throughout the State, and 
was unanimous. 


DRY AGENT TRANSFERRED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Daniel J. 
Chapin, federal prohibition enforce- 
ment officer here, was transferred 
yesterday to Chicago, and Ernest L. 
Langley of Kentucky was named in 
his place. 


needs of the times is for other in- 
stitutions to assume the responsibil- 
ity of the home as an educational 
institution. I believe it is also the 
duty of the church to study this ques- 
tion and see that its major effort 
is put forth with the youth of the 


land.” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
WAGE CUT REJECTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Unskilled 


road yesterday rejected wage cuts 
amounting to from 17% to 21 per 


| aoe on the New York Central Rai!- 
| 


cent and affecting 35,000 to 40,000 
‘unskilled workers, and declined to 


join in a request with the company 


that the Railway Labor Board adjust 
the matter. 
the men that the reductions would 
| become effective on April 1. They 
must first ask and receive the au- 
| thority of the board, 


The officials then notified 


and clever designing. 


“Forsythe” and “Goodwill” Tailored” Waists 
in Smart New Spring Styles 
at $2.95, $3.95, $5.00—up to $12.50 


Blouses of this sort are more in demand than ever before—and we feature, ie 
great variety, the Forsythe and Goodwill Blouses, noted for their excellent tailoring 


Of white and colored imported Irish and English dimity, made along the lines of 
men’s shirts, they have a distinct charm with their Peter Pan collar and cuffs, high, 
roll or round collars, frilly jabots, little plaitings and colored bindings 


Blouse Shop—Third Floor. 


Sv. eee, Jang 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FAMOUS 


By Parcel Post 


Superb Chocolates, Ib 
Assorted Chocolate Creams, 
Old Fashioned Toffies, Ib 
Woodland Goodies, 


Assorted Hard Candies, Ib 7 


Include postage with your order—any 
excessive amount will be returned. 


Olive at Seventh 


Mother Goose Candies 


Ib. doe 
Assorted Chocolate Nut & Fruit, * 


MOTHER GOOSE SHOP 
St I : you. 


Straight from our kitchen te 
Quality and delivery 
guaranteed. 


An unfailing standard of service, 


with a feeling of security. 


and most valuable asset. 


Absolute Integrity Inspires Confidence 


is an integral part of our creed, which 
for ninety-one years has inspired an 
ever-increasing clientele to buy here 


Their confidence is our finest incentive. 


coupled with unvarying courtesy, 


1 


R. U. LEONORl 


Auction and Storage Co. 


PACKING 
SHIPPING 
Fire Proof Storage Houses 
Consign Your Goods to Our Care 
Lindell e620 Delmar 4702 


Grand Ave. at Laclede 
st. Louis, Vv. 8. A. 


MOVING 


Men's & Women's 
Shop 


515 N. Sixth Street 612 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS 


The children are well satis- 


fied when they get more of their 
delicious, always satisfying Holsum 
Bread. Your grocer has it fresh every 
day. Feed it to your little ones at 
every meal and between times. 


HEYDT BAKERY rg 
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With 440 150 Dales bales of lint, 
6217 of linters in February, 


Gotton spindles active during Feb- 
réary numbered 32,458,528, compared 
with capes in are last year. 


NEW STEEL-COAL 
COMBINATION ‘PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office: 

SYDNEY, Nova Scotia—Proposale 
for the amalgamation of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation, the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Company, and the Hali- 
fax Shipyards under the name of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation have 
approved by the respective 
boards of directors and now will be 
submitted to the shareholders for rat- 
ification. The amalgamation will bring 
the steel industry’ of the Maritime 


the Provinces under one ownership, and 


eee „ * „* 
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hides 2 Limited, 


1921 is well 
are e things yet to 


ch will soon put those 
on the market at prices 
2.cents to 14% cents. 


are not in tune 


. all 
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ie 


as the Dominion Coal Company—a 
subsidiary of Dominion Steel—is al- 
ready the largest coal operating com- 
pany in Canada, the union of the coal 
properties of Dominion and Scotia 
will make the new corporation by. far 
the most important company in the 
coal mining industry in the country. 
The new company will have steel 
plants at Sydney, Sydney Mines, and 
Trenton, coal areas in Cape Breton 
County, Pictou County, and Cumber- 
land County, the only ship-plate mill 
in Canada, shipyarde on the Atlantic 
2 and a nail mill in St. John. 


. 


airs to have 
‘been included in the new company. 
Much old country,capital was to have 
been brought in, but though there will 
be some old country capital in the 
company now being formed, under the 
amended plan the exchange situation 
and other difficulties hindered the 
financing of the larger project and, 
henee, only the three Nova Scotia 
41 are now to be amalga- 
mated. 


CHEERFUL. FEELING 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Sentiment in 
the city continued cheerful yesterday 
and trading in securities on the stock 
exchange was fairly brisk. There 
were further gains in the gilt-edged 
investment list, hopes of a reduction 
in the Bank of England's rate of dis- 


to that ‘turnover, than on 
„ Ik stocks have been 
boldly and wisely written down at the 
expense of profits a eharp drop in 
divisible surplus mùy mean that. all 
top hamper has been cut away and 


cargo trimmed so that the venture 


need not fear unpropitious weather. 
On the contrary, an unexpectedly 
good profit may mean that chances 
have been taken in valuing stocks in 
hand. If the shares of two companies, 
one following the safe and the other 
the venturesome course, are appraised 
on the basis of current dividends and 
returns, the lower of the two may be 
the cheaper. 
Cling to Recollections 

Always the disposition of our invest- 
ing class is to cling more to recollec- 
tion of what has been than to project 
the mind into the future. So, unless 
something spectacular happens to ex- 
cite apprehension, share values are 
slow to depreciate in accordance with 
actual prospects, Equally are they 
slow to respond to the first and barely 
perceptible indications of improve- 
ment. Last year people who closely 
observed the ruling conditions mar- 
veled that shares in some companies 
moved down very slowly. Some of the 
markets for the produce of these com- 
panies were closed and others were 
overstocked; costs of production had 
been greatly increased by the rise in 
silver and in the rupee over and above 
the world-wide factors that were mak- 
ing everything dear. Now silver and 
freights have run down and produc- 
tion has been severely restricted, but 
the same share market is as little 
thronged by buyers. as it was by 
sellers when prospects were dark. 

“One looks for rather more response 


in the rubber share 


resilience 
[market when an improved consimp- 
tion outlook for the commodity jus- 
tifies the industry in taking count of 
the elements making toward cheaper 
production. But for the time being 
that market is quite lifeless. 


Effect of Tax Collections 


For the general indifference of 
markets and the reserve shown by 
buyers thé activity of the tax gatherer, 
as evidenced by the weekly Treasury 
returns, affords a reason. When income 
tax is coming in at the rate of over 
£ 21,000,000 in a week, the fund avail- 
able for investment is obviously being. 
deeply cut into. At the same time the 
collections from dutiable articles 
cleared for consumption are running 
high. That indicates there is money 
to spend that might be saved, but a 
community that is being skinned very 
closely will not abandon all its habits 
and gratifications. Though politics 
have no proper place here it has to 
be admitted at a sense of political 


count offsetting the temporary re- ‘instability is playing a part in un- 


tightening in the money situation. 
Dealings in the dil group were pro- 
fessional and the shares had an easier 
undertone. Shell Transport & Trad- 
ing was 5 5-16, and Mexican Eagle 
5%. The industrial department was 
irregular. Hudson’s Bay was 6%. 
There was light. buying of rubber 


issues 

Continental loans hesitated and 
Mericans were inclined to droop. 
Kaffirs were steady but diamonds 


reacted. 

Consols for money 46%. Grand 
‘Trunk 4%, De Beers 9%, Rand mines 
2%; bar silver 33%d. per ounce; 

5% per cent. Discount rates 
per cent; three months 
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on unaided after August. 


settling the views of investors. The 
government has a huge majority in the 
House of Commons, but it shows itself 
sensitive as to the result of chance 
elections. And some of the besser 
ministers are estranging influential 
sections of the community. 

_ In particular is this true of Sir Eric 
Geddes, the Minister of Transport. 
Government control of the railways 
and the guarantee of dividends on the 
1913 scale ceases next August. Hopes 
that the recent increases in freight 
rates and passenger fares would bal- 
ance the enormous advance in wages 
and other expensés during the war 
period have been reduced to a mini- 
mum by the presentation to Parlia- 
ment of supplementary estimates ex- 
ceeding £20,000,000 to balance the 
government’s railway liabilities for 
the -financial year that ends with 
March. With one accord the railway 
companies declare that with this evi- 
dence that the government calcula- 
tions of attaining equilibrium between 
railway revenue and expenditure have 
been falsified, they cannot possibly go 
| In these 
representations the railways have the 
wnusual experience of being backed 
by trade organizations throughout the 
country, which would rather see the 
disturbed balance between rafiway re- 
Geipts and outlays restored by an 


Exchequer contribution than by a T 


possible addition to rates and charges. 
England so far only the railway in- 


+vaxenort 2 and his policy, so far as it 

has been avowed. 4 

Future of the Railways 
In Scotland public opinion has been 


* 
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S 
| penditure assume more reasonable 

. eee 
1K the Scottish 


ant special correspondent — The Christian 
eee "nib of the 


— 5 and i to adventure. 


salsa NOTES 


Berlin advicés give details of plans e 
ot an lish syndicate, with a capital 
of £1,000,000, for the consortium of | 
Tzecho-Silovak e mills involving 
20 plants. 


The President of Chile favors the 
establishment of a central bank under 
government control to facilitate the 
conversion of paper money into gold. 
The country’s conversion fund now 
amounts to 114,110,000 Chilean gold 
pesos; and it is estimated 150,000,000 
gold pesos are required before the 
conversion law, passed by Congress 
several years ago, can be applied. The 
application of the law has been post- 
poned until December 31, 1921. 


The Netherlands Baltic Trading 
Company has been formed by 50 large 
Holland firms for the purpose of 
establishing business relations with 
eastern Europe, including Russia. 


French tax receipts for February 
were 921,437,000 francs, or 228,588,000 
francs below estimate. The largest 
deficit occurred in the tax on business 
turnover, yielding 151,571,000 francs, 
instead of the expected 413,000,000 
francs. The war profits tax yielded 
292,000,000 francs. 


With stock on hand estimated suf- 
ficient for one year, Japanese mer- 
chants. have pledged themselves to 
purchase no more wool until this 
amount is used up. 


Ecuador has fixed the rate of ex- 
change at 2.60 sucres on New York. 
The new rate will go into effect after 
March 16. Under normal exchange 
rates the sucre is worth about 48.67 
cents. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Firestone Tire Rubber Company 
has passed the quarterly. dividend on 
the common stock due ordinarily .on 
March 20. The usual quarterly divi- 
dends of the 6 per cent and 7 per cent 
preferred stocks were declared. The 
dividend on the 6 per cent preferred 
issue will be paid April 15 to stock of 
record April 1. The dividend on the 
7 per cent preferred stock will be paid 
May 15 to stock of record May 1. 


The Yale Town Manufacturing Con- 
pany has declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 5 per cent, payable April 
1 to stock of record March 21. A 
statement issued by the company says: 
This dividend is paid out of accumu- 
lated surpluses, undivided, but profits 
of previous year, and is larger than 
‘would be justified if based on n 
business conditions. 


The Old Colony Woolen Mills has 
declared its quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on its preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1 to stock of. record 
March 23. 


The American Hawaiian Steamship 
Company has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents a share, payable April 
1. Three months ago a quarterly dis- 
bursement of $2 a share was ordered. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Company 
has declared an extra dividend of 1 
per cent on the common stock in ad- 
dition to its regular payment of 1% 
per cent. The regular dividend on 
the preferred stock was also declared. 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Company 
has declared regular quarterly diyi- 
dends of 1% per cent on the 6 per 
cent preferred, 2 per cent on the 
per cent preferred and 75 cents a 
share on the common. all payable April 
1 on stock of record March 15. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company reports 
for the year ended December 31, 1920, 
net profits. after deducting reserves, 
of $5,500:000 for federal taxes, $4,- 
850,100 for possible inventory ¢efia- 
tion, and $2,262,180 for depreciation, 
of $8,595.915, equal to $23.28 a share 
on $36,927,840 capital stock, compared 
with a net of $8,446,899, or $33.78 a 
share on $25,000,000 capital stock in 


a 


1920 1919 1917 
$21,208,095 $11,560,636 $7,552,536 
. 6,500,000 . 1,445,220 | 
Inv deflation 4,850,100 
Depreciation 2,262,180 
Com divs: 19,510,604 


Pfd Wives. .. 
Surplus ( $814, 689 


fincludes SESE Aden Vividend. | 
{Deficit. 


1,650,517 
1,792,559 

18.000 
6,654,540 


3.935;240 
25,500 
2,585,352 


~ 


GOODYEAR TIRE MEETING 
AKRON, Ohio—The Goodyear Tire 

— * ik Company stockholders from 
scheduled for Tuesday was 

sg ae 9 until next Tuesday. Reports 
to directors showed 85 per cent of 
share holders had given proxies to be 


1e a in favor of the refinancing plans. 
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further augment 
| There ts far too much unemployment 
in Fraue at a moment when produc- 
tion to an intensive degre is an obvi- 


8 dana of French exports 
8 ae de ress ‘of imports, thus re- 
widerably the adverse trade 


“a f France, there is much in- 


| ein taken in a scheme for the 
nization of credits which would 
French exports. 


ous necessity. 

The last figures certainly showed a 
great improvement. There was a de- 
erease on the corresponding month 

ot the preceding year of over 500,- 
000,000 franes.on a total of 2,000,000,- 
0% franes: in imports while exports 
were more than doubled. The bal- 
ance against France ot 100,000,000 
francs is comparativély insignificant. 

Last year in the same month there 
“was a deficit of 1,500,000,000- francs. 
This is extremely encouraging, but 
nevertheless greater efforts are to be 
made. 

According to 4 French authority 
with whom the correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor has had 
ecouversi it is imperative that 
there should be studied and put into 
operation & scheme for the collabora- 
tion ‘of; the: principal banke in the 
extension of credits to French and 
foreign firms. “These credits should 
be employed not only in encouraging 
French firms, but in giving to pros- 
pective purchasers in countries where 
the rate of exchange is worse than in 
France the means of obtaining. French 
goods on credit. 8 


British Example Cited 


The example of England was cited. 
In England there is a combination of 
banks which proposes to set up com- 
mittees which will work in the pur- 
chasing countries and accept with all 
the available guarantees the bonds 
that may be offered. The British Gov- 
ernment for this purpose is to advance 
half the necessary credits. The eon- 
sortium will, for its troubles and 
risks, share in the profits but the gov- 
ernment will be prepared to stand its 
share of the loss that may result from 
the operation. It is estimated that the 
government will subsidize the scheme 
to the extent of 100,000,000 pounds if it 
is successful. Obviously this is a vari- 
ation ot the ter Meulen scheme as 
devéloped at Brussels. 

It is highly desirable,” said the 
authority, “that Frante should act on 
these lines. There is no other practi- 
cal solution of the unemployment 
-problem with the danger of a collapse 
in the export trade. We need to 
organiza our commercial services 
abroad. French ihdustrialists are too 
accustomed to sell in France and do 
not look ahead for possible markets 
with sufficient seriousness. French 
activity in future should be directed 
toward exportation, But for this pur- 
pose credits are needed and a suitable 
scheme should be drawn up at gnce. 
Private initiative may do much but it 
is a national question and it is for the 
government to give its aid and sup- 
port. 

Financial Help Needed 

“Our financial éstablishments need 
encouragement and help. Even for 
the commerce in France there are in- 
sufficient credits. It is true that one 
establishment is doing its best for 


ciently equipped and has not made 
sufficient study of the necessities. 


“On the other hand, the British are 


multiplying all kinds of organizations 
in other countries. The British trade 
‘corporation was founded in 1917 with 
a capital of 2 19,000,000. There 
is an assurance company—the Trade 
Indemnity Company—which is really 
a branch of the corporation guaran- 
teeing traders against losses on for- 
eign credits. The corporation in 
union with various banks has estab- 
lished a banking service in southern 
Russia. It is interested in a Portu- 
guese commercial! society which seeks 
to capture old German markets. Then 
there is the Anglo-Brazilian Commer- 
cial & Agency Company at work in 
Brazil. Further, there is linked up the 
Levant Company Limited, which is 
seeking to establish British influence 
in the Orient. It is particularly active 
in Constantinople, but it is also busy 
in Greece, Batoum, Serbia, Rumania, 
Baghdad, Egypt, and the Sudan. 
Moreover, there is the Anglo-Danubian 
Corporation, which has for its field of 
operations the new states of central 
Europe. Even in Morocco British 
banks are doing a large busines. Ik, 
inf addition, the British Government 
takes a hand it issclear that England 
will be well equipped for the trade 
war.” 


But France is not content to look 


on and see other countries developing 
their trade, It is urged very seriously 
that the problem should be examined 
and its solution properly organised. 


. CHICAGO MARKETS 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Slight upturns 
were registered in the wheat arket 
yesterday, largely due to fresh export 
ee Opening quotations were 
unchanged to 1% cents higher. 
March closed at 1.55%, an advance of 


| % cents, while May rose 2% points to 


1.49. Corn rose 1 point, with May at 
69 and July at 71%. Hog quotations 
averaged 10 to 15 points: lower, $11.25 
‘being paid for light quality. Provi- 
‘sions also declined. Muy bariey 67%, 
May rye 137%, July rye 1.17b. May 
ipork 21.00, May lard 18.00, July lard 


12.15, May ribs 11.40b. 


external commerce but it is not suffi- 


12.73, December. 13.02. 
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‘to a noticeable extent, 3 
has developed, 
to a report of the Nor- 


15,000 and 36,000 tons, which is about | 


twice the quantity exported in 1919. 
Of springherring the export amounted . 
to 143,000 tons, being about 2% times 
the quantity exported in 1919. The 
export of canned goods increased from 
14,000 tons in 1919 to 20,000 tons in 
1920, and the export of condensed 
milk about doubled compared with 
the preceding year, reaching a quan- 
tity of 4600 tons. 

The export of lumber had only ar 
slight increase, from 890,000 to 937,000 
cubic meters, and a similar case ex- 
ists in regard to wood pulp, of which 
the export amounted .to 385,600 tons 
in 1920. On the other hand, the ex- 
port of dry cellulose increased from 
133,000 to 211,000 tons, showing heavy 
gaina in the export of paper; thus, 
the export of printing paper increased 
from 59,000 to 123,000 tons, and of 
wrapping paper from 48,000 to 61,000 
tons. 

In the mineral group the export of 
iron ores increased from 33,000 to 
225,000 tons, and of common iron 


pyrites from 160,000 to 317,000 tk 


Of electro-chemica! products Nor- 
wegian saltpeter shows the largest 
gain, having increased from 63,000 to 
117,000 tons, while the export of cya- 
nide increased from 9900 to 15,900 
tons. Of ferrosilicium the export was 
11,900 tons, as compared with 2400 
tons in 1919, and of carbid 31,000 
tons, as compared with 26,000 tons 
in the preceding year. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF 
CORPORATION BONDS 


NEW YORK, New York—The aver- 
age price of corporation bonds declined 
16 to 60.25 in February, according to 
Dow, Jones & Co.'s monthly bond 
index, based on average price and 
yields of 40 corporation bonds, includ- 
ing railroad, public utility and indus- 
trial issues. The movement was nar- 
row throughout the month, and while 
railroad bonds lost ground public 
utility and industrial bonds advanced. 

The index number for February i 
21.43 points under the high reach 
in January, 1917, before the United 
States entered the war and when 
monéy was comparatively cheap. 

Comparisons of February, 1921, in- 
dices with the average for January, 
the record low for May, 1920. the low | 
of 1919 in December, the low of 1918 
in September, the high of 1917 in 
January, and the low of 1916 in August, 
with the low levels recorded in Feb- 
ruary, 1915, and December, 1914, are 
as follows: 


Public 
utility 


Indus- 
trial Comb. 
bonds index 
58.98 60.25 
58.86 60.4] 
58.81 57.29 
67.13 63.38 
68.24 67.79 
75.63 81,91 
73.47 79.58 
65.77 74.80 
66.10 75.60 


Highest 

grade 

rails 
vce 73.81 
mae 
66.82 
1919 ... 78.59 
1918 ... 77.10 
1917 ... 95.61 
1916 ... 91.49 
19315 ... $8.66 
1914 . 88.69 


Feb., 
Jan., 
May, 
Dec., 
Sept., 
Jan., 
Aug., 
Feb., 
Dec., 


COAL OUTPUT FALLS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England — The business 
slump is reflected in the continued 
fall of the weekly tonnage output of 
coal during the four weeks ended 
February 5, which was 4,418,200 tons, 
compared with 4,606,700 tons in the 
preceding week. For the correspond- 
ing week last year the outturn was 
4,846,167 tons. The statistics are as 


1921 
1921 
1920 


counsel of the 8 Petroleum 
Institute. Also the automottve 

try and the.consumer must get 
greatest possi efficiency from motor 
tuel or it will not be solved, and the 
oll industry must be more efficient and 
a gasoline from each barrel of 


‘Reviewing the work of the institute 
for 1920, Mr. Welch lays special stress 
on the international aspects of the 
industry, explaining that they are of 

importance because of the 
fundamental and world-wide shortage 
of petroleum and its products and also 
because, during the past year, the 
United States has become an importer 
of petroleum. Mr. Welch quotes T. A. 
O’Donnell, president of the institute, 
as saying: | 

“Oil is a world necessity, the pro- 
duction of which, wherever found, 
should be opened to individual initia- 
tive to the end that its refined prod- 
ucts, so fruitful in creating and as- 
sisting other forms of production, may 
gain the widest possible distribution.” 


Development of Resources 


The American oil delegates who at- 
tended the meeting of the Interna- 
tional .Chamber of Commerce in Paris 
last summer adopted resolutions that 
A free opportunity to all nationals to 
explore and develop the petroleum 
resources of the world wheréver found 
should be freely extended, that laws, 
regulations or administrative acts 
which tend to retard the development 
of the petroleum resources of ‘the 


world should be repealed or revoked 


and that equal privileges in all parts 
of the world be granted to nationals 
of all countries in the production of 
this great and useful natural resource 
60 vitally essential to the world’s 
progress. The delegates said tber 
that they believed that sufficient un- 
discovered petroleum deposits exist in 
many parts of the world to supply 
present and future requirements. 
During the year 1920, Mr. Welch 
reports, 33,678 oil wells were com- 
pleted in the United States, as against 
29,072 in 1919, an increase of 18.8 per 
cent, Oil production in 1926 amounted 
to 443,402,000 barrels, a gain of 23.6 per 
cent over pfoduction in 1919. The 
United States imported from Mexico 
110,000,000 barrels, a gain of 93 per 
cent over the 191°. importation. 

The year began with production in 
the United States at the rate of 401. 
183.214 barrels per year. It closed 
with production at the rate of 459,990, 
996. Consumption at the beginning of 
the year was at the rate of 409,483,362 
barrels and at the end of the year 
at 432,068,856 barrels. Consumption, 
these figures show, was from the be- 
ginning far in excess of domestic pro- 
duction. 


Stocks. on Hand 


Mr. Welch reports that stocks of do- 
mestic crude oil in pipe line and fleld 
storage in the United States have di- 
minished constantly in relationship to 
current consumption; that refineries 
in the country consumed 437,579,000 
barrels, of oi] during 1920, while stocks 


at the end of the year were 137,000,000 


barrels, or 31.3 per cent of the con- 
sumption. The estimated output of 
the refineries in the United States dur- 
ing 1920 ‘totaled 405,095 000 barrels 
compared with 351,762,000 barrels for 
1919, = gain of 58,333,000, or 15.1 per 
cent. 

The United States exported 73,821. 
657 barrels of oil in 1920, compared 
with 59,351,286 in 1919. The excess of 


follows: 


4,897,700 tons | 
Week ended — A . 4,691,600 tons | 
Week ended January — 4.606.700 tons 
Week ended February 3 4,418,200 tens 
The colliery districts chiefly re- 
sponsible‘ for the aggregate decrease 
in the week of February 5 were North- 
umberland, Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Derby, Nottingham and Leicester. 


STOCKS LOWER IN 
NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—Leading 
stocks were lower in the etock market 
yesterday, particularly in the last 
hour. Atlantic Gulf, Asphalt, Amer- 
ican Woolen, American Sugar, and 
Baldwin recorded extreme declines of 
2 t6 6 points. Standard rails were 
inclined to harden, but improvement 
was retarded by renewed weakness in 
oils, shippinga and specialties. Call 
money was steady at 7 per cent. Sales 
totaled 652,400 shares. 

The close was irregular: Steel 7876. 
up 1%; Mexican Petroleum 143, up 8: 
Studebaker 60%, up %; Atlantic Gulf 
35%, up : Reading 68%. up 26. 


SAVINGS BANKS DEPOSITS . 
NEW YORK, New York--Deposits | 
in the 635 savings banks of the Upited 
States in 1920 amounted to $5,535,389,- 
904, an increase of 9.38 per cent over 
the preceding year, and re all 
spi Shari records. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York-—Cotton fu- 
tures closed firm yesterday: March,? 
11.34, May 11.84, July 12.30, October 


quiet, middling 11.65. 


28.6 per cent. 


Goudy Ms 


Spot cotton 


eg oa e ern TC 


imports over exports for the year is 
estimated at 49 per cent. 

Petroleum production throughout 
the world in 1920 is estimated. at 
689,000,000 barrels, which, compared 
with the 557,500,000 barrels in 1919, 
shows a gain of 131,500,000 barrels, or 
Mr. Welch calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the average in- 
crease in the world production of oil 
in the 10-year period to 1919 was 6.5 
per cent. 


. FARM LOAN BOND ISSUE. 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Announcement will be made before 
the end of the week by the Farm Loan 
Board of the issuance of further series 
cf Farm Loan bonds. The first issue 
to be floated will be to the amount of 
$75,000,000, probably with a rate of 
5 per cent interest, it is said. 


3 at, an earhy date, 
The Christian Science Monitor 


2 


WEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND 
2 TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of two dollars ($2.00) per share 
2 ald on Thoredey, Maren 81, 1921, to 
rr 
n Wednesday, Maren 16, 1921. 
JOHN BALCH, Treasurer, 
piesa andere 


"MAYFIELD & co, 
Grain—Provisions—Stocks 
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| Conference. 


jlate in the game. 


| seven of his team points, and was the 


{strong on defense, holding Payseur to 


Special to The Christian 2 8 
‘from * Western N. 


to 11. The game was the 
one ot the Missouri Valley 


Playing a man-to-man defense, both 
teams guarded closely and the first 
half over before either scored 

floor. With Drake leading, 

4 to 1, Lastest: by each of the Grinnell 
for’ the Scarlet and Black 
ahead, 6 to 4, before the half ended. 
© rallied at the opening of the 
second half and, with Capt. T. R. Pay- 


tere Grinnell was able to add to her 
total, Three of the baskets were of 
the long variety, Grinnell strength- 
ened up again but the rally came too 


Payseur was, as usual, the outstand- 
ing player of the Drake team, scoring 


center of the Drake play. F. A. Winter 
and J. B. Wassenaar 21 starred 
for Grinnell. Winter.was unusually 


a single basket and séldom failing to 
take the ball off the backboard. Was- 
‘senaar, who was shifted from guard to 
forward, started the rally which al- 
most overcame the Drake lead. Lack 
of a dependable free thrower also 
handicapped Grinnell. Three men at- 
tempted the task but the Scarlet and 
Black scored only three throws out of 
11 chances. The summary: 

DRAKE GRINNELL 
_Payseur, Wilhelm, if rg. Winter 


Shawver, Devine, rf, 
lg, Wassenaar, Macy 


Mekinlec e 8 c, Fearing 


Smithy .... 
Ebert, rge........1f, Whitehill, Wassenaar 


Score—Drake 13, Grinnell 11. Goals 
from floor—Payseur, Shawver, McKinley, 
Smith for Drake: Evans, Fearing, Win- 
ter, Wassenaar for Grinnell. Goals from 
foulse—Payseur for Drake; Wassenaar 2. 
Whitehill for Grinnell, Referee—P.. J. 
Schissier. Time—Two 20-minute periods. 


VANCOUVER LEADING 
IN HOCKEY PLAY-OFF 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘4 from its Canadian News Office 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia— 
Vancouver sprung a great surprise over 
Seattle when they took a strong grip 
on the Pacific Coast-hockey champion- 
ship here Monday night, winning the 
first game of the play of the series by 
7 goals to 0, after one of the most re- 
markable battles ever witnessed on the 
coast. Seattle was without its great 
rover, Walker, but it is doubtful 
whether his presence would have made 
the slightest difference to the score. 
Vancouver played at the very top of 
its form, defeating its powerful oppo- 
nents in every branch of the game. 
The game broke three coast records, 
the first being in attendance, over 
9000 people being present; the second 
le fact that this is the highest 
ever secured in a play-off game, 
and the third that Fred Hafris scored 
the highest number of individual goals, 
making four himself and giving one 
assist. Vancouver played the most 
perfect hockey ever seen here, and 
Seattle could not cope. with the re- 
‘markable play. So magnificent was 
the defense of Mackay, Cook, and 
Duncan that the game had been in 
progress five minutes before Lehman, 
touched the puck, and 
elapsed before he was 
Giliah ‘eum <0. tata Dor ‘Mew 20cced 
time. After that, however, he was 
ealled upon often, but kept his goal 
intact 
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a the Boston Athletic Associa- 


ot 4 to 2 in a fast overtime game. 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Cleveland 


in the first game of the final aa 
ana ot the United States Amateur 
Hockey Association championship at 
the Boston Arena last night by a score 


Neither team was able to score in 
the first period, due largely to the 
goal tending of Wylde and Turner, the 
former being especially good in two 
instances.. The playing was fast with 
only one substitution and that by 
Cleveland. Boston had more shots at. 


period, but most of them were from, a 
considerable distance. 


Cleveland scored a goal 5 the end 


ot the second period when Cree drove 
the rubber past Wylde on a fast shot 
from the left side of the rink. Up to 
this time, Boston had been attacking 
the Cleyeland goal almost continu- 
ously, but could not seem to find the 
net some of the shots missing by 
inches. 


Play bécame extremely fast with 
the opening of the third period. Bos- 
ton Athietic Association went on an 
attack on the Cleveland goal. Down- 
ing drove the rubber with such. force 
that Turner could not stop it and the 
score-was even. It was only a few 
minutes later that the Boston Athletic 
Association forwards went down the 
ice together and Hutchinson shot a 
goal. The game now became even 
faster with Boston doing most of the 
attacking. Late in the period Stewart 
evened the score with a fine shot. 

In the first overtime period neither 
team was able to score, although Bos- 
ton came very close to it on one or 
two occasions. Near the end of the 
second extra period Jamieson put 
Cleveland ahead with a fine goal. 
Stewart soon added another, making 
it 4 and 2. The summary: 

CLEVELAND BOSTON A. A. 
Cree, Winters, lw. rw. Percy, Bright, Percy ; 
Stewart, e.... . e, Hutchison. Murp 1 
Debernardi; Holman, rw 9 —˙?(±27 
lw, Downing,. Bright 
, Doty, Bright 

„ „ep. Ingalls 


Score — Cleveland 4, Boston Athletic As- 
sociation 2. Goals—Stewart, Cree, Jamie- 
son for Cleveland; Hutchinson, Downing 
for Boston. -Referee—Lou Marsh, To- 
ronto, Ontario. Time+Three 15m. periods 
and two 5m. periods 


YALE’S SWIMMERS 
BEAT PRINCETON 


Win Annual Dual Intercollegiate 
Meet by a Score of 41 to 12 
— ligers Win in Water Polo 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
— from its Eastern News Office 
PRINCETON, New Jersey—Yale’s 

varsity swimmers overwhelmed 
Princeton in the Brokaw Pool here 
on Saturday night, winning the an- 
nual dual meet by a score of 41 to 12. 
The Tigers retaliated in the water 
polo game, ing this by a score of 
25 to 1, and with it the intercollegiate 
championship in this sport. 

‘Edwin Binney Jr. 21 of Yale turned 
in the best performance of the evening 
when he won the 50-yard swim in 
243-5s., 2-586. behind his own Amer- 
ican collegiate record. Yale’s water 
men were so far superior that Prince- 
ton failed to take a single first and 
scored only two seconde. Princeton 
led all the way in the water polo 
game, and the ball never reached the 
Orange and Black territory after the 
first 10 seconds of play. Captain Bot- 
ting of Princeton starred. The sum- 
mary: 

60-Yard Swim—Won by Edwin tuns 
Jr., Yale: V. L. Shriver Jr., Princeton, 
second; R. F. Solley, Tale, third. Time 
— 24s. : 

100-Yard Swim— Won by C. D. Pratt, 
Yale; A. M. Schaeffer, Yale, second; God- 
frey McDonald; Princeton, third. Time— 
60 


Winters, Irving, op. 


%8. 
220-Yard Swim—Wap by F. deP. Towns- 
end Jr., Yale; H. R. Marshall, Yale, sec- 
ond; J. T. Witherspoon, Princeton, third. 
Time—2m. 37s. ai 

200-Yard Relay—Won by Yale Univer- 
sity (D. B. Gauss, Daniel Tyler Jr., R. F. 
Solley, Edwin Binney Jr.). 

Fancy Diving—Won by Arthur Fer- 
guson Jr., Yale; H. M. Driscoll, Prince- 
ton, second; J. H. Gulick, Princeton, 
third. Winner's score—101.6 points. 

Plunge—Won by N. T. Guernsey, Yale; 
F. R. Pawley, Princeton, second: D. 
Pratt, Yale, third. Distance—74.éft: 


PURDUE WINS IN. 
DUAL TRACK MEET 


Special to The Christian Sclenge Monitor 
, from its Western News Office 


\ BVANSTON,. Illinois—-Purdue Uni- 


n 
the dual track mest neid jn’ , 


hy Thursday night was 5; to 0 for Ottawa, 


Time im. 28 58. 
440 Tard Dash — Won by . ‘Sold | 
22. Northwestern; R. C. ae 23, Pur- 
North- | 


. Young 21. Mareen. and 
Loveland ‘23, Northwestern, _tied 
for second. Height—6ft. lin. 

Pole Vault— Won by Donald Teal 23, 
Purdue: A. F. Wittner 23, Purdue, sec- 
ond; Roy Magruder 22, Purdue, and R. 
W. Townley 21, Northwestern, tied for 
third. Height—11ft. 2in. 
ae by Northwestern, 

ulty 


OTTAWA-TAKES 
HOCKEY TITLE 


Defeats St. Patricks in the Sec- 
ond Game of the National 
Hockey League Play-Off 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario—Ottawa, last 
year's hockey champions of the worid, 
will again enter the Stanley Cup series, 
against either Vancouver or Seattle. 
They earned the right Monday night, 
when, in the second of the play-off 
games for the National Hockey League 
championship; they defeated St. Pat- 
ricks here by a score of 2 to 0. The 
score in the first game at Ottawa last 


by de- 


70 that the Toronto team created more 
or less of a record by failing to make 
a goal in the entire series. 
Monday’s game was a terrific battle 
from start to finish, the first goal being 
scored after 51 minutes of play, Capt. 
Edward Gerard of Ottawa getting it 


on an easy shot through St. Patricks’ 
defense. The locals put all their 
strength forward after the goal was 
scored, and Frank Nighbor had little 
trouble scoring the second goal four 
minutes later, this shot being also a 
weak one through the defehse. 
non Forbes, the local goaler, had pre- 
viously played a magnificent game in 
the nets, and it was unfortunate that 
he should have been beaten by the 
two easiest shots of the game. The 
summary: 
OTTAWA ST. PATRICKS 
w, Randall, Dye 


Gerard, Broadbent, ee. 
Benedict, gs. Fo 

Score—Ottawa 2, St. Patricks 0. Goals 
Gerard, Nighbor for Ottawa. Referee 
—Cooper Smeaton, Montreal. Time— 
Three 20-minute periods. 


PARTICK THISTLE WINS 
pecial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
EDINBURGH, Scotiand (Tuesday)— 

In the Scottish Association Football 


og more players ‘succeeded in bringing 
* ꝗ — 8 into double figures, Cape’ 


{Palace and Heginbotham ot Luton 
4 Town scored a couple of goals apiece 


.| were hardly altered at all. 


6 ‘Simms, Luton Town ... 
Francis 
J. Birch, Queens P 


W. B. Rawlings, Southampton 


. W. Bailey, Reading 


French of Greenéck 


Ver- 


Cup replay today Partick Thistle de- 
feated Motherwell, 2 to 1. | 


5 Fark 


in their respective matches, but other 
wise the scoring was low, and the 
positions of the leading goal scorers 
Ernest 
Sithms, Luton’s star centertorward. 
remained easily at the head of affairs 
with: a clear 7-goal lead of Francis 
Hoddinott. of Watford, but neither 
‘player added to his total, whereas 
John Doran of Brighton and Hove 
Aldion, and J..Birch, Queen's Park 
Rangers, mounted. to 158 extent of 1 
goal apiece. The lis 1 

Player and club 


Hoddinott, Watford’ ...:..... 

ark wine 
Albert Fairclough, Southend. United 
John Doran, Brighton & Hove Albion. 


J. Conner, Crystal Palace ........+... 
H. J. Fleming, Swindon Town .......< 
W. J. Smith, Queens Park Rangers. ‘ 
George Whitworth, Northampton 
A. S. Leigh, Bristol Rovers 
A. A. Dominy, Southampton 
William Batty, Swindon Town ....... 
H. E. King, Brentford .........se0:. 
J. Walker, Merthyr Toon 
William Lockett, Northampton 
Peter Ronald, angen 
E. Smith, Crystal Pal 

J. Gregory, Queens Park Rangers ... 
Frank Stringfellow, Portsmouth 
James Moore, Southampton 
J. Edmondson, Swansea Toon 
William Wright, Exeter City ........ 
B. Beynon, Swansea Torn 
William Keen, Milwnw aal 


FERGUSON LEADS 
BY SEVEN GOALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH, Scotland— The most 
noteworthy happening in Scottish As- 
sociation football on February 19, so 
far as goal scoring was concerned, 
was Duncan Walker's feat of scoring 
four goals for Dumbarton in a cup-tie 
with Nithsdale Wanderers. That gave 
him a considerable lift up in the list 
of goal scorers. T. B. Melnallx ot 


Celtic scored a couple, as 1 . 


latter will probably be going in the 
near future to Sunderland, a club in 
the first dividion of the English Asso- 
ciation Football League. Apart from 
these men, few of the season’s promi- 
nent scorers did well on February 19, 
but Hugh Ferguson, the Motherwell 
player, who has more goals to his 
credit than any other first-class foot- 
baller in the United Kinguom, was 
successful in adding one goal to his 
total, thus giving the other aspirants 
little opportunity of overhauling him. 
The list: 


Player and club— 
Hugh Ferguson, Motherwell 
William Henderson, Airdrieonians .... 
George French, Greenock Morton 
T. B. Melnally, Celtic 
Andrew Cunningham, Glasgow Rang.. 
Joseph Cassidy, Celtic 
Duncan Walker, Dumbarton .. 
J. R. Smith, Kilmarnock 
William Reid, Aibion Rovers 
George Henderson, Glasgow Rangers. 
John Bell, Dundee 
Fletcher Welsh, Third Lanark 
Frank Walker, Third Lanark 
F. J. Forbes, ‘Heart of Midlothian.... 
George Waite, Clydebank 
D. L. Anderson, Hibernians .......;. 
Thomas Cairns, Glasgow Rangers 
Henry Paton, Clydebank 
Alexander Archibald, Glasgow Rang. 
Andrew . Fyfe, Queens Park 
Edward Kane, Falkir 


TWO TEAMS TIE IN IRELAND 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BELFAST, Ireland—Irish Associa- 
tion football was confined on February 
19 to one important match in the final 
round ot the competition for the 
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| totald of three other players, Charles 


1 affairs. 


its. opponent and arrangements will | 
be completed as speedily as possible in the 
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mee to The Christian deln Monitor 
LONDON, England—A good crep- ot} 
goals accrued from the matches played) 
on. February 19 by teams in the first. 


division of the Association ' Football | tg 
League, both in the league eee 
itself and in the third round ot the 
competition for the English cup. The 
palm of the day for high scoring was 
carried off by W. T. Roberts, who per- 
formed the hat trick, for Preston 
North End against Luton at Lut 

this. feat causing him to rise pro 

tionately in the goal-scoring list. The 


Crossley of Everton, W. H. Walker, 
the Aston Villa centerforward, and 
R. Butler of Oldham Athletic, were 
enhanced by two goals, whilst O. Fox: 
ot Bradford City secured two goals in 
mid-week. Walker’s performance | 
gained ‘him third place on the list, 
whilst Crossley’s enabled the Everton 
man to run his total into double fig- 
urés. Joseph Smith, scoring a goal | 
for Bolton Wanderers in mid-week, 
drew level once more with Joseph 
Anderson of Burnley at the head of 
The list: 

Player and club— 
Joseph Smith, Bolton Wanderers 
Joseph Anderson, Burnley ......++ee+: 
W. H. Walker, Aston Vila 
G. W. Elliott, Middlesbrough 
Thomas Browell, Manchester City .... 
N oe Kelly, Burnley” 
. Buchan, Sunderland eee 
Neil 1 alate, Newcastle United 
Bert Bliss, Tottenham Hotspur 
W. Chambers, Liverpool Je 
Frank Roberts, Bolton Wanderers eo 
David. McLean, Bradford 
W. T. Roberts, Preston North End 
James Seed, Tottenham Hotspur 
FP. Dawson, Blackburn Rovers 
Frederick Pagnam, Arsenal 
Richard Parker, Everton ... 
J. G. Cock. Chelsea 
IL. Hawksworth, Blackburn Rovers 
R. Johnson, Liverpool. ..... nie e e 
JW. Cross, Burnley 


„ 3 United 
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DRAW: FOR THE DAVIS: 


* 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Entries for 
the Davis Cup having closed on March 
15, the Davis Cup Committee wil] make 
the draw for the contest today. 
nations entered are Australia, Argen- 
tina, Belgium. Canada, Denmark, 
Tzecho-Slovakia, British Isles; France, 
India, Japan, the Philippines and 
Spain. 

Under the regulations the draw is 
blind. After the draw each of the 
competing nations will. be notified of 


for the time and piace of holding the 
preliminary ties. 


4 N two ih the 


Preston North End 2 10. 


CUP CONTEST TODAY 


The} 


| date'of bis departure, 21, and now that 


he is gone, 8. C. Puddetoot * of West 


Ham United is left With a clear lead 


trom the rest of the field. 4 R. Hawes 
ot South Shields crept a: little higher, 
however, “by virtue ot a goal scored 


against 3 Wednesday. and ‘he 


is quite capab! e of. 
battle of it with the. leader before 
season. closes. Thomas - 


Brandon ot 
Hull City was the only. ‘player in the 
Second Division to score more than 


one goal on February 19, and he ob- 

h al. cup-tie 
with Burnley. Curious - enough this 
young player commenced | the season 
as a right fullback, which: makes his 
1 all the more noteworthy. The 


Player and club— . Goels 
S. C. Puddefoot,. West Ham ‘United: 
Robert Blood, Burslem Port Vale. 
A. R. Hawes, South Shields oeeeeeeses 
d- ‘Heathcote, Blackpool ren snepeeeeees 
James Gill, Cardiff - City - 
A. E. Watkin, Stoke iv. +e eeeereseins 
J. Paterson, Leicester Citi 
Harry Hampton, Birminnnam 
Arthur Cashmore, Cardiff City’ ...... 
J. M. Melntyre, Shéffield. Wednesday . 
S. Stevens, Notts County . 
Robert Thompson, Leeds United <..... 
J. R. Spaven, Notts Forest 
W. T. Pocock,. Bristol City xy 
J. C. Wilcox, Bristol. Cit // 


„ene 


[C. Edmond, Wolverh'pton Wanderers 


Harry Woods, South Shields 
A. Potts, Wolverhampton Wanderers. 

John Crosbie, Birmingham eS Pe 
Bullock, Bury . 
Donald Cock, Fulham neee 
Harry Sergeaunt, Hull City ee CRG eee 
W. Benton, Blackpool 55 „ „ „ 0606 „„ 6666 
M. F. Ellison, Leeds United „eee 
W. Tempest. .. ³ 


CAYOU RESIGNS DIRECTORSHIP 

Specialito The Christian Science Monitor 

its Western News Office 

CHICAGO,. Illinols—Frank Cayou, 
for four years athletic director of the 
Illinois “Athletic Club, has resigned to 
take up other work. John Behrm, 
assistant to econ: is’ in temporary 
„ Charge. 
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THE 5 Wiss 


His miniature: paradise of happiness 
and recreation is truly the a of 

) 3 It may be reached overnight from 
all the principal cities and points on the 
ngland. Swiss hotels again 
have flung wide their hospitable doors. And 
as been no appreciable increase in the 


Take advantage of our free information service, which includes useful 
travel * N Collection“ on 

Oficial Agency 
FEDERAL 
241 Fifth Avenue,’ New York 
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A Paying Investment 

“That is why an investment in the 
under-privileged boy is a matter of 
plain business economy. When a boy 


is cheated out his fair chance it js not 


he, but the community, that is robbed 
of that compared to which material 
wealth is but tinsel and trash, for men, 
and not money, make a country t. 


The boy who does not have the nor- 


mal opportuhities of youth does not 
make a good man. His youth is the 
foundation upon which his life is built, 
and upon the integrity of the founda- 
tion depends the kind of a life that 

bit of boy material 


Unless the Ee oe vad comes 
across footsteps leading in the right 
direction, he will naturally — — 
leading in the wrong direction. Eve 

boy rescued from the drift toward 
crime and anti-social activities means 
a lessening of those dangers which 
continually threaten society and the 
making of one factor in the life of the 
state stability and progress. 

“Those longest experienced in boys’ 
work are unanimously of the opinion 
that the normal boy is fundamentally 
god, and experience has proved be- 
yond all doubt that the under-privi- 
leged boy will respond whole-heart- 

“rm and sincerely to the effort to help 
him 


Boys Club Movement 

“How, then, is this problem to be 
met most economically and efficiently? 
The answer is, through boys’ clubs 
established in those localities where 
the material to work with is both 


plentiful and at hand. These club- 

houses, of which there are not over 

300 throughout the entire country, 

provide play rooms, game rooms, libra- 
athl 


does the man whose contribution is 


supporting the boys’ club. There is 
nothing in the club which brings it 
into conflict with any existing agen- 
cies. It has no sectarian character, 
and holds no religious services. Boy- 
hood is its material, and manhood its 
purpose. It calls to its service men 


ho consider it a privilege to devote 


their lives to its solution. They func- 
tion through the Boys Club Federa- 
tion, a national organization, which 
feels the obligation of doing some- 
thing of practical value for the 
under-privileged boy, and something 


¥ | of lasting benefit for itself and for 


America. It turns the faces of these 


lads toward decent, useful manhood, 


ing with t moat valuable of all things, 
uman ite, because in the latter new standards of conduct, new ideals 
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of life and new associations of help- 
fulness, with a chance to be their best 
possible selves. 


Appeal to Business Men 

“While the Boys Club Federation is 
doing a splendid piece of work, it 
po- Alone can not accomplish all that 
must be done. The interest in this 
work must be nation-wide. 
sponsibility for present conditions 
and their correction rests upon every 
one's shoulders. The average man 
will give money, but he will not give 
himself. The solution of the boy 
problem calls for the personal inter- 
ést of the business men of the coun- 


motive that inspires the exploitation 
of public office for personal gain is 
the deadly inertig in civic lite. But 


1 dave great confidence in the dis- 


position of the American people to 
correct wrong, once they realize the 


made this direct appeal. 


"ito find their souls. He who by word 


not or deed shall aid them is advancing 
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the Kingdom ot God.“ 
WOMEN TO TRAIN ON 
BANKS OF SWANNANOA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


The re- 


try. Stronger even- than the selfish | 


need, and it is to that end that I have 
“Referring to these 1 clubs, Viee- 


3 


cooperative enterprises, the 
women of Ontario are now to g 
extent joined together into a| 
that “is making itself felt both 
community field. and in the 
% as a whole. The United 


trict branches, and nearly every town- 
ship has ite unit. Brought into being 
as an off-shoot of the political and 
commercial organization started by 
their husbands, the farm women are 
gradually branching out into lines of 
endeavor peculiarly their own, and the 
result ig that the old bogey of farm 
ts meeting its ch. 

The women of the as they or- 

ganized into clubs and district groups 


found much machinery ready to their 


hand. One of the chief aims of the 
women was to set up community cen- 
ters, with adequate and proper amuse- 
ments for the young people of the 
farm. To aid in this work, the provin- 
cial government already had a wo- 
men’s institute branch in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and advice and 
assistance was immediately available, 
In addition, the law making the Prov- 
ince responsible for a large share of 
the financial outlay for community 
halls and recreation centers, was al- 
ready in existence, and the result was 
that community centers have lately 
TY| been instituted in scores of places 
throughout the rural sections of On- 
tario and they are now coming into 
being almost too fast to keep track 
of. The machinery was in existence 
long ago, but it remained for the or- 
ganized farm women, in most cases, 
to supply the motive power that 
brought concrete results, 


Waste of Fruit Prevented 

Canning centers operated in a co- 
operative fashion, with modern appli- 
ances and government expert super- 


vision, are beginning to take care of 
the needs of the farm women and the 
women of the smaller municipalities, 
and one of the results of the canning 
center movement is that fruit is han- 
died in large quantities when it is 
plentiful and waste is prevented. 
Now comes the community laundry. 
Far from being a myth, it is already 


| operating in at least two rural ‘com- 


munities of the Province and the idea 
is spreading. One of the greatest ad- 
vocates of the community laundry is 
Mrs. Glenn of Hensall, who claims = 


time the avergge,.woman 8 
— and {roning could more 
profitably employed in other duties 
about the house such as caring for the 
garden and poultry. Apart altogether 
from this, she would have more leisure 
and enjoyment in the home life if 
relieved of the wash-day drudgery, 
and it is this argument which has 
the widest appeal in favor of the com- 
munity washing plan. 


Electricity in the Home 

In statistics recently compiled, Mrs. 
Glenn estimates the housewife’s time 
to be worth 15 cents an hour,.or $1.20 
for an eight-hour day, while soap, 


starch, bluing, fuel, and other things, 
take another 70 cents making a total 
outlay of approximateiy $2. For this 
amount of money or less, she claims 


that the family washing could be han- 


died in a community laundry and all 
energy and time of the housewife 
could be utilized in some other way. 

Thére is no doubt that the farm 
home has not kept pace with the barn 
and field in the matter of machinery 
and equipment, at least as far as 
Ontario is concerned. Hydro electric 
power is beginning to get out through 
the farms, and the barns and stables 
have been the first to be equipped. The 
emancipation of the farm women of 
the Province will not stop short, it 
is evident, of complete electrification 
of all the household work as far as 
is possible. However this may be, it 
is certain the movement toward com- 
munity canning centers and commun- 
ity laundries is bringing most en- 
thusiastic cooperation among the 
women of the farm, and far-reachinz 


consequences are expected from the 


present activity. 


MUSIC 


Chicago Notes 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois — If there was 


nothing that was new upon the pro- 
Sram of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
i chestra, February 25-26, there was 
‘much that was interesting. The second 


concerto by Handel — considerably 
made over by Sigismund Bachrich— 
opened the concerts. In a time wherein 
it is the fashion to touch up the mas- 

s belonging to other ages, one 
may not make any large objections to 
the innovations which Bachrich 
brought about in Handel's score. 
After all, the concerto could not very 
well have been offered to Mr. Stock’s 
patrons exactly as its composer left it 
and if reconstruction was necessary., 
that which was put forward on this 
occasion was to the ear; 
moreover, it must have left many n 
teners with the conviction that Handel 
has been neglected unduly in favor of 
Sebastian Bach. 


The orchestra offered a highly col- 


ored and fascinating interpretation of | emcient, conscientious 
ret are 


.| Brought into greater 
that which it enjoyed before the 
| choreographic 


Korsakoff's 1 3 
five ago 
3 Gian 


version of eff's 


Russian Ballet. At the end of the 


) 


| Science Monitor, 


}sion of the examination system to 


and 139 without affiliations. 


‘room suite; l single: all outside, clean rooms; 


cake seeks ree in 
* 


ng 
— ty V-Sl. The 
Christian Science M6 tor, 21 E. 40th; St., N.¥.C. 


thusiasm well deserved. Miss Men- 


to stand upon chairs and wave hand- 
jkerchiefs and cry “bravo” in a loud 
voice. Her style is feminine, catia, \* 
restrained as to emotional feeling, 
but’ effective and occasionally bril- 
liant: If Bruch’s music needed a 
rather broader tone and à bigger style 
han that which the newcomer was 
able to give it, it received an elegant 
and polished presentation at Miss 
Menges’ skillful hands. 

Mr. Toscanini and La Scala Or- 
chestra paid a second visit to Chi- 
cago on February 27 and they per- 
formed a program rather more inter- 
esting than that which they offered at 
their concert two weeks before. The 
D major symphony by Brahms was Mr. 
Toscanini's most momentous work, but 
the lack of breadth in the interpreta- 
tion made it less effective to the ear 
than Strauss’ “Don Juan,” or a not- 
turno and rondo fantastico by Pick- 
Mangiagalli. The two latter works 
proved to be of considerable interest. 
Their composer may not, perhaps, 
have any momentous message to de- 
liver, but that which he had to utter 
was attractive as to melody and har- 
mony and it was admirably scored. 
Not least interesting were three dances 
arranged by Respighi—the composer 
of “The Fountain of Rome“ —respec- 
tively by sixteenth century. Italian 
masters. 


EXAMINATION SYSTEM 
FOR POSTMASTERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe exten- 


postmasters of the first-class, known 
as presidential postmasters, by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his order of March 
31, 1917, has been an unqualified suc- | 
cess, according to the National Civil | 
Service Reform League, and any | 
movement for its overthrow would 
be a serious blow at the efficiency of 
the postal service. | 

Investigation by the Post Office De- 
partment of 2103 cases of appoint- 
ment through examination under the 
terms of this order showed that more 
than half the appointees were not af- | 
filiated with the Democratic Party 
in power, the figures being 1012 Demo- 
crats, 907 Republicans, 32 indepen: | 
dents,-10 Prohibitionists, 3 Socialists, | 
Several | 
stated that they were Republican | 
county chairmen at the time of their 
appointment, a thing Inconeetvable 
under the old system. 

The league proposes one 3 
further to extend the system. At 
present, incumbents appointed prior 
to the order are exempt from exami- | 
nation as long as they remain in of- 
fice. This might well be changed | 
to provide that no such incumbent | 
should be reappointed without pass- 
ing a competitive examination, the 
league ‘Says. 
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REAL L ESTATE 


OPO Dl et el 


Idaho Apple Ranch 


FOR SALE—66-acre property, including 40 
acres in choicest varieties of apple trecs 10 years | 
old; ideal location on Snake River, 4% miles 
from town; modern residence, all conveniences | 
including hot water beating, and electricity — 
lighting and cooking: 


poultry: all machinery and tools 
$28,000 cash. Address R. D. GRIFFIN, R. 
No. 3, Weiser, Idaho. 


MAINE SHORE BUNGALOW 
Bordering ocean, very accessible, newly built, 
with unusual and artistic interior; 8 rooms, the | 
living room Sift., glassed in and screened, fire- 
place, billiard table, electricity, water, open 
— phone, bathing beach, tennis and 
garage if desired; select colony Christian peo- 
pre. for sale by owner: might consider rental. 

74, Boston. 
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The Christian Science Monitor, 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


small furnished | 


DURING summer months a 
hoase with one-car garage; in delightful sub- | 
urb of Beston; no child Address A-12, The | 
Christian Science Monitér, Boston. 


— 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 
Camp at Highland Lake 


We can accommodsa ed number ot 
A Ke at Hi 


limit 
vests at our i? Lake, Conn., 
NEW YORK, Wet = Ave.—beautiful two- 


uring July and The Christian 


elevator: Riverside 2935. : 
TO RENT—Three unfurnished with | 
en privilegés, all newly decorated: can be | 
Sunday or evenings after 7 o'clock. 65 
Brighton Ave.. Allston, Suite 8. Brighton $905-M. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN — 


SALESMAN with ability. personally an acquainted 
with Wholesale Grocers and Chain Stores in 
Penn., New Jersey, and Deleware, would like 
N two good accounts to ge — 282 

ve same my personal attention. D-53, 
The Chrietian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 
TUN OR EXECUTIVE, 28, experienced office 
tion, — ee p. accounting, 8a 
tra@le matters; 


tent, aggressive: desires 

connection. T-49, “The Christian Delonas’ Monitor, 

21 Bast 40th Street, New — — 
BAKER—Good all A man 

1 or — . 


Gress D-40, The Christian 


and 

AB 
and Sctence 
Monitor, l 
MAN w “wits years of experience wants to con- 
mect with established retail jewelry store: = 


” SITUATION 8 WANTED—WOMEN 
YOUNG woman N.Y. 88 stenographer, 


wishes position in ristian 
Science Mon Monitor, 21 40th St., New York City. 


~GECRETARY > ae 


res position; 


“SITUATION WANTED _ 


ae ae Soe ee ay work, house cles cleaning 


or ROYAL BUTLER, 64 War- 
ag om | 


» | Main Office 


BRONZE LAMPS 
Italian Renaissance Period 
5 feet 6 inches high, price $350. 


p. GALASSI CORP. 

382 Boylston St., Boston 
iK TIB NOTE, Emerson Angelus, i, plaree 
and piano 


combined. 
music rolls, $850. M. G. N. Orchard 
Park. New York. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO | 
P. F. PETTIBONE & & CO. 
8 Re elionses, hears 


‘Lithographers, Steel Die, and Copper 


Plate Engravers 
An up-to-date plant to meet your wants u all 
lines of stationery for home and office - 
forms for — and Sunday 
leaf outfits, pecket size. 
office supp ' 
Remember the address—1g 80. LA SALLE ST. 


CHE PERFECT MECHARICAL 


Aatopoint Pencil 
r |. SO Senne each 


STEVENS, MALONEY 1 S 
1 — PRINTERS — 
21 So. La Salle St.. 1 


RIDER & DICKERSON 
Narrison 2926 


22 638 Federal St.. CHICAGO 
ERSKINE DOUGLAS, Prop, Tel. Oakland 8655 


Kenwood Jewelry Shop 
1857 EAST FORTY-SEVENTH gr., CHIOAGO 


Argyle Jewelry Store 
1133 Argyle 


CITIZENS’ STATE BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


© 


Officers 
CHAS. JOHNSEN, President 
OTTO J. GONDOLF, Vice-President 
CHAS. HASTERLIK, Vice-President 
amr ae R. GIBBONS, 8 
J. 8. — 2 Cashie 
E. TESSMER, Astistant Cashier 
DEPARTMENTS—Commercial Savings, Trust 
partment, Real Estate Loans, 
VPults, Foreign Exchange. 


— — — — — — 


‘I he Oldest Bank in Woodlawn 
Wenz aw 
& Savines Dam 


1204 E. Sixty-Third St., CHICAGO 
Resources, 85, 000, O00. 00 


Tour Patronage Invited 


MISSES KEEN AND NORBY 
™ Room 453, 80 E. Jackson Mod., Chicago 


Corner 
Melrose Street 
Surplus 
$50,000.00 


Continuous Service 11 to 7—A la carte 11 to 5 


Table d’Hote Dinner. ö to 7, 75c 
Chicken or Steak Dinner, $1.00 


schools. 
Blank books and 


Ravenswood 2699 | 


Safe Deposit 4542 


| BLOUSES, NEGLIGEES, 


LINGERIE © 


$006 SHERIDAN ROAD—Tel. Ravenswood. 2104 


MILLINERY. 
ATWOOD & WALKER 
4421 — 


een ae ote eS 
~ GEO. B. BARWIG 
FURNITURE HOUSE 


Home of 
Good Furniture 


3386 to 3342 North Clark Street, 
at “Clark L” Station 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Lake View 1176 


Call Lake View 33 


| And see how pleasant it is to deal with 


WERNER BROS. 


FIRE PROOF STORAGE CO. 
2815 Broadway ' ‘ 
——— — Seas — | 


“KOLBE BROS. 
High Grade Groceries 8 
Phones I. V. 296-2256 ** Wellington 2206 
GROCERIES AND MEATS 


Suehlsen’s Market House 


$711 N. HALSTED Tel. L. v. 1005. CHICAGO 


E. A. HOLDEN 
Dry Goods and Men’s 
Furnishings 


7030-7032 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Men’s Furnishings 
HUBERT SCHUMACHER 
409 North Avenue Tel. Lincoln 2400 
WILLIAM FRIED 


Tailor 


64 E. Monree Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone Rand 3057 Adjoining University Club 


THEODOR KRUEGER 


Hardware, Tools 


Fine Cutlery, Kitchen Outfitters, Household 
Specialties, ints, Janitors’ Supplies 
4 


778 Milwaukee Aven CHICAGO 


BROADWAY -——— Tel. Edgewater 4611 | 


Werner Boot Shop 


HARDWARECOMPANY 


|. | 98 Van Houten Street 


Fe all 3 ae 
J OHN S S. BUNTIN G 
910 NORTH VANDEVENTER 
Short Storage & Moving Co. 
_ OUR SPECIALTY 
Packing of High Grade Furniture 
Distance No Limit for Hauling 
QUALITY DRY CLEANING 


 AAPTIAN BROS. 
sr. LOUIS 


3100 Arsenal St., 5902 Delmar Bl. 
“The Tiffany ef Cleaners” 


> 1 7 St. Louis CleaningCo. 


| ' Delicate work our specialty 
Dei, 588 


3171 South Grand Avenue gf 
The ELGIN CREAMERY 


r eee ee suaiiees, ome Se SS. 

We Se See, batten, 
S Grand 2004-W. 
D. L. Dyas, Pres. W. R. eb, Jr. v. Pres. 


Main * 
Established 


Dyas Shelp Realty Company 
Specialists in flats. residences and apartments. 


CRESAP BAILEY & COMPANY 
Public Accountants 


Audits Systems Tax Service 
Title Guaranty Bldg. Olive 7758 


NEW JERSEY _ 


— 2 ne 


— Say It With Flowers 
VESCELIUS 


Floral Artist Gold Fun and Suppiies 
_ 89 Broadway Paterson, N. J. 


Miss Rose Millinery 


Tel. 4502 


~ Decatur Coal Co. 


Original Hand-Mined Coal 


110 N. BROADWAY _ Phone 89 


— 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


i Mi i 
6 


FOR DRY GOODS 
OAK PARK 


Wieland 
Dairy 


3642 
Broadway 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Give the 
Children More 


Perfectly Pasteurized 
Country Bottled 
MILK—An Ideal Food 


There is no substitute 


BOWMAN DAIRY 


CO. 


Forest Glen ap. 


All — — 
Lake View 2900 


| 
| for 
| 
| 
| 


tel. 


~~ 


De 


— 


HARDWARE 


1084 Lake St. Tel. 0. P. 142 


_ ROCK ISLAND 
H. WIDDEL 


FRESH MEATS and CANNED GOODS 
1816 @4th St., Rock Island. II. 


WILMETTE 
ee HOME BANK 


that enjoys the protection of the 
Federal Reserve Bank 


a 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 
, OF WILMETTE 


Company 


— — 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


THE EARLE HAT 


Women and Girls 


201 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 


E. F. CALDWELL 


Bos ton. 


61 MERRIMAC Sr.. 
Haymarket 


you prompt and efficient delivery service: pack- 
ing, moving and — 21 of bousehold id goods; 
insure all goods whil transit. 


Rn 2121 
123 


ö Dresses, Suits, Waists Dry Cleaned and Dywd 
established 1885; | 


; Save money on your | 
long-distance hauls; 14 furniture trucks to give | 


Jas. Wilson & Son, Inc. 
COAL 


and Slater St. Patersea, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


_____ ALBANY 
LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers 
75 2 —— Pearl Street 
Main 3550 
“YOU CAN ‘RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


— — 


Raflroad Ave. 


3 AUBURN 

FOSTER-ROSS CO., Inc. 
One of Auburn’s Leading Department Stores 
Fashion — — Reliability Beonom y 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Wileys, 20 E.54 St. 


LUNCHEON—TABLE D’HOTE DINNER 
SUNDAY LUNCHEON AND DINNER 


Afternoon Refreshments—Candies 
| Attractive — and Delicious Home 


‘Dt Olde E peerage 


Luncheon— Special Afternoon Service. 
| Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 
} 


| The Certified Public - 


| Accountant Is 2 Business 


Analyst-—Seek His Advice 


AXEL CGC. F. N 
Murray 


4 
43rd 8t., New. York. A Teed 


Laces and Silks Dyed te Sample 


MME, ESTELLE 


922 AMSTERDAM Av. ping YORE 
Phone Academy 2293 


AUTO PAINTING 


grade work and hest ade va 
A. VIEWEY & Co., 


Main 
ie 


- Creamery 
— Company 


Avenue, 
Bottled in the Country 


Smart Furs 


Fill an Important Place in the 
Spring Attire 


Deinty Furs to be worn with 
dress or suit in one, two or 
effects. 


Restyling work is now given 
attention of our skilled 
moderate Spring Prices. 


three skin 


ven the 
Far 


Makers, 


I. PERLSON, Inc. 
Sufte 563, North American Bldg., 968 ‘State St. 
Chicago 
M. M. Crippen Phone Majestic 8988 D. 8. Riley 
PATRICIA’ SHOP 
Ladies Ready-to-Wear ‘ 
1514 Stevens ag,, 17 M. State St, Chicago 
Thornton Gilman 


al ton, Mass. Tel. Brighton 185-J. 
COWEN’S woman's SHOP, 
Boston—Waists, Kayser silk underweer, hosiery, 
gioves, kimonos, purses and corsets. 
WILLIAM X. HAND — Inc. 
44 n Street, Boston 
~ T., silk and operas hats cleaned 


traw and Panama Hats bieached 
Women's Hats cleaned 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


ont all requisites Gemanded by the man 
t the office or in ine: Maecenas be Shee at 


BARRY, BEALE & CO. 
108-110, Washi Street. Bost 
Richmond 1492)" 


Symphony 


3 Back Bay 8341—-56238 
240 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 
— . — 

FITCHBURG 
LEWANDOS 
Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
570 Main Street 


Insurance 


rnishes | 
281 | 


156 Maes. Ave., 


LEWANDOS 
CLEANERS—DYERS 


348 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Murray Hill 5770 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


RICHMOND HILL 


— AL LLnL — 


and 


FLOWER 
— Broadway. SARATOGA SPRINGS. K. x. 


HENRY BAHRENBURG 
Rich Hill 4330-4331 
$219 Jamaica Avenue, near Jefferson Avenve 


Choice Meats 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
Van Voast & Leonard 
INSURANCE 


SCHENECTADY 

8 BAKERY 
162 Jay St. 
and 


The Schenectady Clothing Co., Inc. 
Clothiers, Hatters & Men’s Furnishers 


116 Jar St., 


Telephone Fitchburg 1605 
| “YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS" | 


BICKELMAN—255, State St. 
. JEWELER 
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that on “The Present State of through history. 


2 pe ritish wo volumes and costs $5; but I have 
from’ the 1 H. G. Wells upon it, quoted in 

| Germany. every advertisement. Ah! That's 

te It every author 


had a Wells as appreciator, what 
grand it would be. ae 
sactions./<¢<"T~HINGS That Have Interested 
1 Me,“ by Arnold Bennett, is hav- 
ing a good press. Indeed so man; 
are the reviews, and so copious the 
extracts, that by the time I get to 


ng with Henry 

James at the Reform Club—how 

simply and unemotionally it is told, 
Fand how effective is the sting of crit- 
icism‘ at the end— 1 doubt whether 
tut | Henry James ever felt a passion, ex- 
any finer literary document since the cept for literature. I doubt whether 

Far ended, or before, than the open he was, in life, more, than a dilet- 


letter by General Jan Christian Smuts, tante. And, if it were so, that is 
Post, what is the matter with his novels.” 


Sy mare & QO Straight Statements I have 
added the following: 

“I used oiten to say to my friends, 
‘As soon as I am free enough, I Schall 
go and live in Paris.’ And yet, I had 
no hope whatever of being able to go 
to Paris as a resident. I doubt if I 
had-any genuine, intention of going. 
But it was my habit to make such idle 
forec and boasts; seemingly they 
convinced everybody but me. I think 
now that something subconscious 
must have prompted them. They have 
all been justified by events. Chance, 
of course, has aided. Thus, from about 
the age of t ty-five and onward I 


Covenan Leagu used to say, I shall marry at forty.’ I 
leat tee 9 5 pyre had absolutely no ground of personal 


| :} conviction for this prophecy. But, by 
suddenly it was introduced, how iti, sheer accident, I did happen to 


9 the eyes, and how the idea marry at forty. And every one, im- 
2 pressed, went about remarking, He 
46 Nation and the Athenzeum+” always does what he says he'll do.“ 

That ie now the awkward title (From “Things That Have Inter- 
of our contemporary. The second half ested Me,” by Arnold Bennett.) 


MONG the New Books that I 
‘should like to read are: 

“Ruskin the Prophet,” Centenary 
Essays. 

Because this beautiful book is: a 
collection of estimates and tributes 
from Dean Inge, John Masefield and 
others, and it is good, through them, 
to spend White Nights with Ruskin. 

“A Spring Walk in Provence.” By 
Archibald Marshall. 

Because Provence is a dream land, 
and I like the idea of a successful 
novelist walking with a knapsack 


7 
* 


South Africa. Has there been 


preserved it; many must have glowed 
aud yet sighed when they read the 
following: : . | 
“It was not Wilson who failed at 
Paris, but humanity itself. 
not the statesmen that failed, so muck 
as the spirit of the peoples behind 
them. The hope, the aspiration for 


„ nant national passions which found 
their expression in the Peace Treaty.” 
And the passage about the Child— 


‘The Athenzeum; but it has nothing of 
the Athenmum flavor. Even a review 
by the old editor; J. Middleton Murry, 
three columns about the poems of 
Wilfrid Owen, does not help the illu- 
‘sion, Journals do not change. When 
one paper absorbs another it means 
little more than that a subscription 
list has been absorbed. I, in com- 


now receive two copies of The 
That is all. 
ot the articles interests me 
Reviewing,” by A. Clutton- Brock. He] “The Art of Lawn Tennis.” By 
— both 1 Pre — W. T. Tilden. 
8 pessimistic. He maintains mos Because once I rather fantied my- 
reviews are worthless. That isa hard self at the game, and William T. 
* and 1 1 — 2 ey Tilden 2nd is a Master-Champion. 
I not agree Mr. Clutton-Brock. Q. R. 
Some reviews are worthless, no doubt, 
but the majority are far from worth- 
leas because they acquaint BE BUSS International Labor Legislation B 
ati . * 
eee 9 is oot cate. x kaow > 2 bs gar an ae London: Methuen 
some authors who understand this so Rot as SiS gy ‘ 
well that, although they rarely read is book is welcome for two rea- 
reviews of their books, they are al- sons. It contains the first adequate 
ways anxious to know "the length of count of the establishment of the 
them, and their position in the paper. International Labor Office under the 
A League of Nations Covenant, and of 


Toward the end of his article Mr. : 
Clutton-Brock remarks: “It will, no the Washington conference in the au- 


tumn of 1919. Professor Hetherington, 
ray 5 Ages ee wort radi who attended the conference, and 
of by reviewers; as a fact, 1 get more therefore writes with first-hand 
praise from them, of a kind, than knowledge of the public and private 
abuse; but that does not matter.” Mr. discussions on that occasion, analyzes 


utton- k ore than human if the important problems which any 
— it does not attempt to advance toward interna- 
matter. ' tional regulation of industrial condi- 


tions must inevitably create. 
S an author I love praise, and I} sjtnough he has not aimed at writ- 
loathe abuse; but what makes me 


ing a full history of the Washington 
really angry is when my name is conference he discusses in separate 


misspelt. A reviewer got my name chapters the principal draft conven- 
wrong six times in a column ~~, 2 tions agreed upon, gives a list of the 
half, and I can do nothing except mis- gejegates, and in an appendix repro- 
spell his name when I review one of quces the text of the conventions. His 
his books. But I shan’t. And what voiyme will, therefore, rank as the 
kind of answer ¢an I give to ae lady | authoritative work of reference con- 
(she must be young) who * 8 cerning the beginnings of a move- 
— 1 — ce ar K ment, the future value of which can- 
to you if you would tell me what 3 eee 3 
steps to take in order to qualify for © daternationa r Office ma) 
reviewing books?’ Well, my dear, it become a great organization, full of 
you are an expert on any subject vitality and exercising a deep infiu- 
which I do not think you are — ence on the course of industrial legis- 
literary editor, some day, will Mecover lation and practice in the various 
you and pester you for reviews. If manufacturing countries, or it may 
not, get to know a literary editor. and conceivably degenerate, through the 
convince him by your tongue bat pene indifference and obstruction of govern- 
pecially by your pen, that you are in- ments, into an ineffective hody existing 
dispensable to him. r easy; merely to pass resolutions. The first 
but it has been done 3 ’\ifew chapters of the book, in’ which 
2 Professor Hetherington, writes of 


HOLD that the only reviews of any | these matters with extreme concentra- 
value, or that influence readers to tion and compression, must be read 
_ procure the book, are the enthusiastic closely to understand the difficulties 
Fault-finding interests nobody, and the splendid opportunities of 
appreciation of an author, done human service confronting the infant 
: wisdom, sets the reader tingling | organization, which has taken up its 
7 Lately there has quarters at Geneva, under the director- 
deen quite a run on certain half-tor- ship of Mr. Albert Thomas, the dis- 
- : certain chron- tinguished French Labor leader. 
have reread them and written “Its future,” Professor Hethering- 
enthusiastic articles; such books as ton believes, “depends on the play of 


. pia “4 forces far larger than any which it 
M. Doughty, which is call itself can control.” He himself doubts 


“ge half-lost classic”; “Moby Dick” and the possibility of an advance to a 
, ' by Hermann Melville, an state of internationalism in which 


EFFORTS FOR PEACE 


by N Hale White, which more confident, more generous, and 

‘Bennett describes as “the more universal attitude of mind, that 

English prose.” Among shall be free to create and sustain a 

authors who have more just and flexible and yet more 

, stable international and nationa) social 
of “Old | order.” 

One's great hope for the organiza- 

and the League.“ he writes, 18 

their success will be as much in 


> | plete i by his Daughter, A’ 
he | Ski). Erienbach-Zurich: Im 
Verlag. 8 francs. | 
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The very name of Dostolevski raises 
problems. Like all great men he had 


many aspects, and more than most 


men he presented the extremes and 
contradictions ot human nature, al- 
most as strongly developed in him- 


self as in the heroes of his works. A. 


book which throws light on his inti- 
mate life, and written by some one 
who ehared it, is therefore of interest, 
even though the writer enjoyed this 
privilege only for the first 12 years 
of her life, and does not record her 
memories until nearly forty years 
after. . For the impressions received 
during those early years are strong 
and lasting, and in this case must 
have been kept alive and supple- 
mented by intercourse with her 
mother, who brought. up her children 
in an atmosphere of reverent affec- 
tion for their father. 

It is essentially the book of a 
woman, and a daughter, and depicts 
the domestic and more comfortable 
aspect of Dostoievski’s character. At 
the time of his daughter's birth Dos- 
toievski was entering upon the hap- 
piest period of his life; the fiercest 
struggles with circumstance and char- 
acter were behind him, his financial 
position was easier, and he had al- 
ready obtained recognition as one of 
Russia’s greatest writers. This is not 
to say t the misfortunes or the 
struggles of Dostoievski’s earlier life 
are ignored by his daughter, but they 
are idealized, and kept within bounds; 
they by no means fill out the whole 
picture, or even the greater part of it, 
as in some biographies and critiques. 


II 

It is astonishing that all previous 
writers have hailed Dostoievski as a 
Russian, the most Russian of the Rus- 
sian, the greatest of Russian writers, 
and have never spoken a word ag to 
his actual origin. It is true that 
Dostoievski was a Russian: “I felt so 
near to all Russians,” he says in his 
letters, “that even the convicts never 
alarmed me; they were Russian, they 
were my brothers in misfortune... . 
I learnt that in my very inmost being 
I always have been Russian.” But 
Dostoievski was a Russian by adop- 
tion and experience, and this adoption 
was not completed, or not realised 
until his fortieth year, after his five 
years of servitude in Siberia. 

Dostoſevskli wat not a Russian 
racially, but a Lithuanian, that is, he 
belonged to a civilization older than 
the Russian, yet not so old as the 
European“ (West European), which 
he considered almost decrepit. His 
father was a Lithuanian whose family 
had migrated to the Ukraine; his 
mother, though a Moscovite, was prob- 
ably also of Ukrainian descent. This 
accounts for his sense of aloofness 
from his Russian schoolmates whom 
he regarded almost as barbarians, and 
for his shyness and regerve in general, 
and also for the moral strength and 
sense of duty which led him to burden 
many years of his life with the pay- 
ment of his brother’s debts, and for 
some medieval concepts which fol- 
lowed him through life, such as a con- 
ventional and exaggerated sense of 
“family honor.“ ) 

It was not until he reached maturity 
that he began to identify himself with 
Russia, that ie, with the Russia of the 
peasants, big, Christian and humble, 
as distinct from the Russia of the in- 
tellectuals. In Siberia he had lived 
among the poor and the criminal as 
one of them; life was reduced to its 
simplest and most brutal elements; 
the superficial fell away. It is true 
that most of his fellow prisoners dis- 
liked him, aware of that something 
in him which was apart, but with a 
few, simple and noble despite their 
crimes, he made friends, and it was 
through these few that he discovered 
and experienced the brotherhood of 
man, the essence of that Russian idea 
which he was later to proclaim. This 
was the base from which sprang his 
intimacy with Russia, so faithfully 
and minutely described in his later 
works. These are the matured prod- 
uct of his youth, of yeare in which he 
was upheld only by his knowledge 
that his fate was but the preparation 
for his mission; for he could. not 
serve Russia until he knew her. 

In addition to the natural strange- 
nese of Dostoievski’s character, there 
is much in hie life, apart from his 
banishment to Siberia, to account for 
that undue stress on the terrible which 
appears in his works. In this con- 
nection, however, it should be re- 
membered that to the English reader 
most Russian writers seem brutal, for 
the very reason of the youthfulness of 
the Russian nation. 

III 

Even as a child Dostoievski's life 
had few pleasures, for his father was 
a stern disciplinarian, and his natural 
reserve was increased by a lack of 
companionship with the children of 
other families. This. defect of char- 
acter was painfully evident at the en- 
gineering school, which he entered at 
the age of 16, where he made few 
friends. His reserve was partly ac- 
counted for, ne doubt, by lack of 
money, which he felt as a deep humil- 
iation, for even at this early age he 
began his almost lifelong battle with 


inward task of . support - poverty 


v 5 N 
Next followed a period of greater 


peace, | happiness, of independence and suc- 


j}cess. With the publication’ of his 


which the sentence, which the prison- 


out, must have had on a nature as 
sensitive as Dostolevski's, and there 
can be little doubt that it led him to 
search, more deeply than most men, 
for the ultimate realities; its effect 
was not lessened by the years of isola- 
tion and of close study of the Bible, 
dy which it was followed. It was dur- 
ing these years that his political ideas 
underwent a complete transformation. 
He saw that the figure of the Tzar 
Was a tremendous moral influence in 
the lives of the peasants, and realized 
that for Russia a republic would mean 
the reign of ignorance and brutality. 
“We, the unhappy victims of the Rus- 
stan Revolution,“ writes Aimée (the 
Bolsheviki have robbed her of all her 
property) “are already witnessing the 
fulfillment of his prophecy.” 


IV 

The second period of Dostolevski's 
life begins with his assumption of his 
brother’s debts. These debts, together 
with his care for his numerous rela- 
tions and also his own extravagance, 
account for the severity of Dostoiev- 
ski’s struggles, a condition reflected 
in the letters of this period, the 
greater part of which deal with money 
matters. From this time onward for 
many years he wrote, as he himself 
says, under the lash.” The brighter 
side of his position is seen in his eec- 
ond and very happy marriage with a 
young girl, Anna Grigorowna Snitkin. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
beneficent influence which her prac- 
tical, well-balanced nature had upon 
Dostoievski. Soon after his marriage 
he was obliged to flee to Europe with 
his young wife, in order to escape hie 
creditors and mischief-making rela- 


poverty the years spent abroad con- 
tain many happy interludes. 
most live through these years with 
the Dostoievskis: the joy and sur- 
prise of the spring in Dresden, the 
monotony of Geneva, the heat of 
genial Florence. Then the return to 
Germany which had lost its charm be- 
cause homesickness had laid hold on 
the young wife. It was in Dresden 
that Aimée was born. 

It was not until the return to Russia 
that money troubles began to lessen, 
chiefly owing to the sound common- 
sense of Dostoievski’s wife. She was 
the first Russian woman to handle 
large editions; her example was fol- 
lowed later by Countess Tolstoy. At 
first the Dostoievskis led a quiet, 
retired life and it is now that we be- 
gin to see Dostoievski as the affec- 
tionate husband and father, anxious 
to inspire his, children with noble 
aims and ideals, with love of country 
and deyotion to duty, recognizing too 
the value of the lighter side of life, 
of little presents, of jokes, and sum- 
mer holidays. 

No sooner were his debts paid than 
Dostoievski entered upon the arena 
of politics. In his “Diary of an 
Author” he attempted to arouse 
patriotism, and to unite the intellec- 
tuals with the people; the people were 
still Russian; the intellectuals, how- 
ever, were filled with European ideas, 
and despised or hated Russia. At the 
same time Dostoievski did not depre- 
ciate European culture; on the con- 
trary, he knew that Russia had much 
to learn from it. 

v 

Dostoievski's fame was now stead- 
ily growing, both as a patriot and as a 
novelist. The “Diary of an Author” 
was followed by the “Brothers Kara- 
mazoff,” probably the greatest of all 
his works. 

Few great writers have been visited 
by success in so startling and tangible 
a form as was Dostoievski on the 
occasion of his now famous Puschkin 
speech. It was a great popular tri- 
umph; the whole of Russia’s literary 
world, whether Westerners or Slavo- 
phils, were present to acknowledge 
and acclaim. It was Dostoievski, not 
Puschkin, who was the hero of the 
hour. The speech was both a masterly 
analysis of the genius of Puschkin. 
and also a great call to patriotism, as 
Dostoievski understood it, to union 
with the people, and the rejection of 
those European ideas which would 
lead Europe herself to her doom. 

In the prison of Siberia there was 
but one book which he could read 
‘openly, and that was the Bible, much 
of which he finally knew by heart. At 
Critical times in his life he turned to 
the Bible. This is not inconsistent 
with times of doubt and questioning, 
but if there was conflict there was the 
will to believe. “Belief,” he says, “is 
first of all in importance. ‘We shall 
‘never lacki money,’ he said emphatic- 
ally. ‘But where is it to come from?“ 
said my mother, astonished and vexed 
at his irresponsibility, ‘will it fall from 
heaven? Dostoſevski had un- 


troubled about the fate of his family; 
and he was right, for after his death 
we lacked nothing.” Again in his last 
interview with his children he asked 
his wife to read to them the parable 
of the prodigal son My children, 
never forget what you have just 
beard,” he said. “Have absolute faith 
in God, and never doubt his pardon. 
Ik in the course of your life, 
you should commit some crime, hum- 
ble yourselves before him, as before 
your Father.” 

Aimée attempts to account for the 
unwholesome and unhappy atmosphere 
‘with which some critics have sur- 
rounded Dostoſevski on two grounds; 


Much has been written on the effect | 
ers believed was about to be carried: 


tions, and despite the struggle with 


We al- 


a dowdy little lady who owed her 


bounded faith in God, and never: 


ity of Ferrero in America began about 


himself 

Dostoieveki was an artist, and was 
capable of conceiving of characters 
which were not himself. 


DELIGHTFUL. | 
* REMINISCENCES 


The Days Before Yesterday. By Lord 
Frederic Hamilton. London. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d. 

The reviewer, faced with a volume 
of reminiscences, is apt to look upon 
it with disfavor. So much that is 
trivial, so much that is poor, has ap- 
peared in book form of late that the 
very look of such a volume is dis- 
concerting; but no one can make a 
mistake in ordering the work before 
us. Once opened, it will be read from 
cover to cover, now with laughter, 
now with the mental question, How 
did Lord Frederic know that? For a 
more discriminating, a more sympa- 
thetic picture of childhood has rarely 
appeared in print. The long, dark, 
stuffed-crocodile-haunted passages of 
his Ulster home; the watering the 
faded flowers on a carpet at Buck- 
ingham Palace to make them fresher; 
the joys of wood and water in the 
Viceregal Lodge at Dublin, with a 
tribe of Red Indians haunting the 
one and a raking pirate craft lying 
off the island in the other; these | 
things appeal to us all, and carry us 
back into the magic. past, The visit 
to Paris at the age of 7, when Lord 
Frederic met old Comte de Flahault, 
who had taken part in Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign and would describe | 
the entry into Moscow and the sad 
retreat to the little boy; the delights 
of the shops and the marionettes, 
from which the little boy would be 
torn by a British nurse on the look- 
out for “something French”; the 
drafts of “coco” or liquorice and 
water, from a peripatetic tank covered 
with red velvet and adorned with 
silver bells, these things read like 
pages of du Maurier, that mighty in- 
fluence on the entente cordiale. 

It is hard to pass on, but we can- 
not linger, or we should never reach 
even “Chittenden’s,” Lord Frederic’s 
admirable preparatory school, his five 
years at which were heralded by an 
experience of all things most terrible 
to the small boy. To look like other 
people is the one convention which 


ject of a great work he had just pub- 
lished and which had created a great 
sensation in Burope. His lectures 
proved an immense success and he was 
invited to repeat them in several of 
the large cities of the States. This 
gave him an opportunity of studying 
closely the social and economic life 
of the American people and of com- 
paring the young, vigorous industrial 
democracy of America with the old 
classic Roman world, in whose 
atmosphere he had been mentally 
living for 10 years while writing his 
book on the “Greatness and Decline 
of Rome.” 

The results of his observations and 
meditations during the two eventful 
years he spent in America (1908-09) 
were put forth in what may be con- 
sidered, in many respects, his most 
significant work: “Between the Two 
Worlds,” published in 1913, a year be- 
fore the war. In this book Ferrero 
sums up in a few paragraphs his new 
conception of life; he condemns the 
present industrial system, not on the 
ground of its being immoral, but of 
its being boundless, of its having de- 
stroyed all sense of limit in man and 
all check on human passions; he pre- 
dicts a general cataclysm as a neces- 
sary outcome of the social conditions 
of humanity and he asserts that the 
only salvation lies in finding a new 
basis of authority to take the place 
of the one which knowledge and me- 
chanical progress have razed to the 
ground, the former with its ma- 
terialistic views of life, the latter, by 


of machinery. 

This theory, which he develops in 
his later writings during the war and 
after-war period, appears to be in an 
open contrast with what he had pro- 
claimed in his first book that made 
him famous: “Young Europe.” “L’Eu- 
ropa Giovane” is a book of impres- 
sions, brilliantly written, somewhat 
paradoxical, teeming with new ideas 
which startled and shocked many of 
its readers. Its main thesis is that 
industrialism must be considered as 
the emblem of true progress and that 
therefore Germany is the most ad- 
vanced nation of all. The contradic- 
tion between the. two theses, the one 
condemning, the other extolling in- 
dustrial life, is quite evident, but it 
may easily be explained when the cir- 
cumstances in which the two books 
were composed and the nature of Fer- 
rero's genius are considered. The 
earlier work, written in 1895 and pub- 
lished in 1897, when the author was 
still a very young man and while Italy 
was just awaking to a v 
really penetrates the schoolboy mind; life Bay 2E 
and Lord Frederic’s governess had Socialist ideas and organization, is the 
the supervision of his school outfit. record of his long travels in Europe 
He appeared on his first Sunday in and of his one year’s residence in 
the costume of William IV’s reign,|Germany, England and France. Fer- 
velvet tunic, loose limp collar, and rero having completed his studies in 


tasseled velvet cap, and inextinguish- jurisprudence at Turin where, while 


able laughter rose around him from still @ boy, he collaborated with Pro- 
the Eton-jacketed and top-hatted fessor Lombroso, the famous sociolo- 


N f whom he afterward married 
throng, until his family was worried gist (o 
into sending him a proper outfit, and the younger daughter), in the book, 
life became a different thing. The Female Offender,” went to 


Chittenden’s and Harrow—and all Bologna to study literature under 


Carducci, and then in 1893, age 21, he 
he says of both should be read ‘by N . 
public schoolmen—were followed by a traveled all over Europe; and it was 


sojourn in France and Germany, and quite natural that having a bias to- 
— was 17 preparing — the | Ward Socialism and being imbued with 


i materialistic ideas, he should admire 
roe ge i ages a a teat ae the splendid though purely mechanical 
Mad Decree’ rathes--delectable and intellectual organization of Ger- 
: many. Fifteen years later, after hav- 
* ieee 12 — a —— ing studied profoundly the classic 


world and having lived completely se- 
of Paris as reflected in the person of cluded from all social and economic 


movements of his days, being sud- 
denly brought into close touch with 
the great industrial life in America, he 
was able to express a more serene and 
mature judgment on the economical 
organization of the world, to see the 
shortcomings and the dangers of the 
capitalistic system and to condemn 
what first he had exalted. 

Then there is another element to 
be considered: the nature of his 
genius. Ferrero has not a scientific 
thought method, not even a logical 
one; he is more of an artist, he has 
the gift of simplifying the most com- 
plex problem, reducing it to one or 
two central ideas; his is a synthetical 
rather than an analytical mind. Even 
as an historian he cannot be consid- 
ered great if history be regarded as a 
science, and this explains why his his- 
torical work has been slighted dy 
some German critics. 

It will interest English readers to 
know how Ferrero came to write his 
monumental book on Rome. While 
studying at Turin under Lombroso., he 
had planned a vast work on the His- 
| tory of Justice, a comparative study 


— ee me ee 


BUY A BOOK A WEEK 
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thousands in 
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Brooke, Stopford A. ‘Theology in the 
English Poets. 

Law’s Serious Call 

Browne. Religio Medici. 

Herbert. The Temple 

Prothero. The Psalms in Human 


Life . 
Saint Francis. The Little Flowers, 
„ ete, 
Remember that there are 
beautiful from 


position in society to being a vraie 
Parisienne,” of the legal jokes and 
tours of the author's hosts, these 
things have not been told in Eng- 
lish until now, and once read will 
set all northerners agog for Prov- 
ence, its sun, its roses and its gayety. 
Lord Frederic was equally happy in 
his hosts at Brunswick—making al- 
lowance, that is, for the change from 
joyous laughter to middle-class Ger- 
man stolidity, and his reminiscences 
are pleasant reading, especially the 
picture of the English Club, at which 
15 middle-aged business men would 
meet to discuss trade problems in 
heavily conscientious English, fining 
themselves for every lapse into their 
native tongue. 

Then followed work in earnest, 
work for the Foreign Office in St. 
Petersburg, Ottawa, and Calcutta, en- 
livened with theatricals and dramatic 
rescues of helpless English shadowed 
by suspicious police; with dippings 
into medieval alchemy and amateur 
architecture in ice and bamboo; with 
happy days of leave spent at Shake- 
speare, consecrated Glamis, the oldest 
inhabited house in Great Britain, or 
with his family in Grosvenor Square; 
with a swim across Niagara or a dis- 
sertation on the oldest elephant in 
India, that very identical beast upon 
whose back Warren Hastings made 
his first entry into Calcutta, Which ‘ 
survived to obey the orders of Lord 
Frederic’s great-nephew, and to salute’ 
the White Man in tlie person of that 
six-year-old. | 

The whole is told with such verve 
and vividness that the reader is hur- 
ried on from page to page, and 
reaches the gentle conclusion, with its 
sense of “rest after strife, port after 
stormie seas,“ with regret, indeed, but 
with such regret as an autumn day 
inspires, whose gold and flame of trees 
herald the winter, dut hold in them- 
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sight of his original plan of writing a 
History of Justice; and after 10 years 
(1897-1907) of severe studies he gave 
to the world his great book, “Great- 
ness and Decline of Rome.” 


it is his moral interest in the ealva- 
tion of humanity’ that inspires his 
most recent writings and leads him to 
search in the history of the nineteenth 
century for the causes and the reme- 
dies of the world’s present crisis. 
Ferrero has devoted this last year 
to the study of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century and he has arrived at 
eome very interesting conclusions, 
which he has put forth in a series of 
lectures held at the British Institute 
of Florence in the month of December 
and to be repeated soon at Milan and 
Paris. He believes that the doctrine 
of legitimacy or of the divine right of 
kings, which was proclaimed again 
after the French Revolution, at the 
Congress of Vienna, enabled Europe 
to live in a state of relative peace dur- 
ing a hundred years; and now that the 


‘last three great empires of Austria, 


Germany and Russia have fallen to 
pieces, it must be replaced by another 
doctrine which cannot any more be 
represented by the King but by the 
state. A powerful state is what is 
needed to overcome our world crisis 
and to reestablish order in the present 
chaos. r 

It is to be hoped that this is only 
a temporary conclusion, that Ferrero 
will see deeper into the social. prob- 
lem of today and will understand that 
a true concept of authority cannot bd 
found outside of us, but in ourselves. 
Peace and order will be brought back 
to the world only if we are able first 
to purify and harmonize our inner life 
and are willing to act in accordance 
with the divine light which is reflected 
in our thought. 


VARIOUS PROBLEMS 


Great American Issues. By John Hays 
Hammond and Jeremiah W. Jenks. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s' Sons. $2. 

In the writing of a book on eco- 
nomic problems in the United States. 
John Hays Hammond, practical man of 
affairs, has done well to have the aid 
of such a thorough student of econom- 
ics as Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks. Yet 
even this combination of vigorous tal- 
ents has succeeded in producing only 
a general summary of what has been 
discussed competently in the better 
newspapers and magazines during the 
last few years. Mr. Hammond's 
“South African Memories,” which are 
appearing in Scribner’s Magazine, are 
naturally much more interesting than 
his views on immigration, the standard 
of living, and education. His discus- 
sion of issues should, however, make 
good reading for college students and 
for the new Administration in the 
United States. 

Considering “Labor, Capital, and 
the Community,” the authors say: 
“The gist of the whole matter is that 
the antagonism of interests is a tem- 
porary phase, due to disagreement 
over the division of the joint product: 
harmony of interests is the permanent 
condition of joint advantage with a 
large product to divide.” This sen- 
tence, on page 79, illustrates the kind 
of encouragement that the book er- 
presses for the benefit of those who 
wish a brief statement of the general 
economic situation. 
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Acclaimed THE Novel of the year! 
Everybody's reading it! Buy your copy today. « . 
$2 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, New York 
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selves the promise of spring. 
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f a “Sa Ch r f 
gowns, with lustrous hair, seated |mising trail proceed, but right up. in The | ee 
round the semi-circular counter inva. direct line for the summit. 1 e Tree-Tud ot 
attitudes of gracious solemnity. Inthe; “Now this side of Ampersand is ) e "It gu didn’t, cum 
midst of them, gentle and grave of eae gas than any Gothic roof I bars h me next July, and i will sho yu 
mien, sat a lady of riper years, who ever seen, and withal very much en- one,” “Josh Billings” (Henry W. Shaw) 
made entries in registers which re-|cumbered with rocks and ledges and sures us. e 
posed on a big desk, and handled fallen trees. There were places “Morrally konsidered, they are like 
pieces of money and bank notes. we had to haul ourselves up enny other tud, physikally they aint. 
On either side of her, young ladies, and branches, and places where hey are about the size ov an old- 
both dark and fair, were busily en- had to go down on our hands fashioned twenty-five cent piece, a hed 
gaged, some in covering the cakes of on one side ov them, and a tai) on the 
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‘tertes did not exist in those days. The 8 
largest establishments, in the latter 
ryears of the constitutional monarchy, 
could only boast a local clientéle. 
My mother, who belonged to the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, usad to go 
) ~Magots and the Pétit 
Saint- a 
“Of these two shops, one of which 
was in the Rue de Seine and the other 


knees to crawl under logs. It 
, | other. 


“They are the only tuds that kan 
{tklimb with enny degree of alekrity, 
and are the only ones that kan sing 
like a tea-kettle when she is cooking 
water. 

“Tree-tuds,when they are on à tree, 
or on the top rale ov a phence, hav 
the faculty ov disguising their per- 
sonal looks, and appearing exactly 
like the spot where they set. 

“IT have often put mi hand on them 
in getting over a phence. They wont 
bight nor jaw back, but they feel az 
raw and kold az the yelk ov an egg. 

“The tree-tud livs upon . vittles, 
but if they don't git enny thing tew 
eat, they dont strike for higher wages. 

“A tree-tud will liv all summér on a 
south wind, with an ockashiona! drop 
ov dew to wet his song. 

“They kan outdiet any bug or jump- 
ing thing i kno ov.” 


Paddy Dances 


When Martin Ross and her mother 
went back to West Galway and re- 
established themselves at their old 
home, a letter from her to Miss 
Somerville describes one incident: 

I wish you had seen Paddy Griffy, 
a very active little man, and a beloved 
of mine, when he came down on Sat- 
urday night to welcome me. After 
the usual hand-kissings on the steps, 
he put his hands over. his head and 
stood in the doorway. ... He then 
rushed into the hall. 

“Dance, Paddy,” screamed Nurse 
Bennett (my foster mother, now our 
maid-of-all-work). 

And he did dance, and awfully“weli, 
too, to his own singing. Mamma, who 
was attired in a flowing pink dressing- 
gown and a black hat trimmed with 
lilac, became suddenly emulous, ani 
with her spade under her arm joined 


in the jig. This lasted for about a 

© Braun 4 Co., London minute and was a never-to-be-for- 

“The Port of Bodo,” by Adelsteen Normann : | gotten sight. They skipped round the 

hall, they changed sides, they swept 

up to each other and back again and 

finished with the deepest curtseys.—- 

“Irish Books and Irish People,” 
Stephen Gwynn. 


First Flame of the Spring 


Winter's latest snowflake is the snow- 
drop flower, 
Yellow crocus kindles the first flame 
of the Spring. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


on false thinking pre- 
judgment from being right or 


and death are realities, hav- 

ing divine origin, and, therefore, are 
necessities, is to dispense un- 
scientific or unrighteous judgment. 
God has made no laws imposing evil 
upon man. To act upon the supposi- 
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Jesus exercised righteous judgment. 
He said in his Sermon on the Mount, 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: and with what meus- 
ure ye mete, it shall be measured te 
you again.” He shamed would-be ac- 
cusera by forcing them to look within. 
To those who condemned him for 
healing the sick on the Sabbath day, 
he replied, “Judge not according to 


is erroneous, for it cannot perceive 

the things of God. Even with refer- 

ence to material things the witness of 

the five physical senses needs to be 

constantly corrected by the reasoning 
being ot the human mind. Had Columbus 
trusted implicitly to his physical eye- 
sight, he would not have attempted to 
circumnavigate the globe in search of 
India and discovered América. Not 
one of the great discoveries could 
have taken place, had not the unright- 
eous judgment of physical sensation 
been checked up or counteracted. by 
mental judgment. Appearances are 
deceptive, circumstantial evidence, 
» even of the most convincing sort, is 
N scanned with suspicion in the courts 

ceremony of lag nl it oe of law. Jesus’ warning is generally 
few that at the moment occur to me heeded by the bench, and the bench 
ou of an abundant stock, the sight i — e 8 en 
1 which of judging righteous judgments, in 
„ ‘ne ie Tar trad rer sedis accordance with the eternal facts of 


being, hidden from the materialist. 
As a matter of fact, judgment is 

being rendered daily, whether it be 

«eee righteous or unrighteous. It is use- 


— OE SN Ot ON eR me 
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dais, damask, damas- 
u, and flamboyant. Oon- 
needed. The paper scroll in the Rue du Bac, only the latter chocolate with a thin metal leaf of | breathless work, but not at all danger- 
now survives. but it has grown so silvery brightness, others in envelop- ous or difficult. Every step forward 


* 7 * 
Days and Nights in 
big and so different, with the lions“ Ins these same cakes, two at a time. was also a step upward; and as we 
in white paper wrappers with pictures | stopped to rest for a moment, we could 


Norway yheads that lend terror to its front, | on — . — 

The summer day is of long duration from what it was in its early days. ners rat was with —* heated in | 2° already glimpses of the lake be- 
in Norway. During the light nights that I no longer recognize it. l the flame of a little tin lamp. They low us. But at these I did not much 
Nature dreams, day meets day, and “The shop seemed to me immense accomplished these tasks with skill | care to look, for I think it is a pity to 
away up in the North the sun illu- and filled with treasures. It was and with a celerity that seemed to | Spoil the surprise of a grand view by 
mines the heavens by night as well as there, perhaps, that I acquired that betoken delight. I imagine, when I taking little snatches of it beforehand. | 
dy day. ven in the southernmost predilection for sumptuous things come to think of it now, that they It is better to keep one's face set to 

‘the mountain, and then, coming out 


parts of the country the setting sun which became very strong in me, and did not work like that for the fun of 
barély sinks below the horizon from has never left me since... . When an the thing; but in those days I might from the dark forest upon the very 
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ii -Hardacre,” Ella Fuller Mait- 


Got ats, . 
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less to await a final Judgment day. 
Far better is it to make certain that 
our daily judging is accurate, based 
upon realities and not upon appear- 
ances. Mrs. Eddy says on page 291 of 
Science and Health, “No final judg- 
ment awaits mortals, for the judgment- 


the end of April to the beginning of 
August, consequently bright twilight 
prevails Auring the whole of that 
period; but we must travel farther 
north and reach the polar circle 
before we see the sun shining all 
through the summer night. 


assistant who was serving my mother 
measured out some cloth by means of 
a yard wand fixed horizontally to a 
copper rod dependent from the ceiling. | 
it seemed to me that his calling was 
splendid and his destiny glorious... , 

“My dear mama, like the good house- 
keeper she was, did her shopping her- 


quite well have made a mistake, see- 
ing how ready I was to look on any 
kind of.work as a diversion. This at 
least is certain, that it was a joy to 
the eye to watch the deft fingers of 
those young women.’’—(Tr. by J. 
Lewis May.) 


summit, feel the splendour of the out- 
‘lock flash upon one like a revelation. 


'tirely different from those of the lower 
levels. On these steep places the birch 


and maple will not grow or at least | 
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“The character 6f the woods through | 
which we were now passing was en- 


AND 


HEALTH 


An Inrerwarionat Dan 
NEWSPAPER they occur but sparsely. The higher | 
slopes and sharp ridges of the moun- | 


tains are always covered with black | 


The Outlook From 
timber. e hemlock d 
Ampersand B —— camel ae 


“Our trail led us at first through a rocks. and find a hidden nourishment. | 


day of wisdom comes hourly and con- 
tinually, even the judgment by which 
mortal man is divested of all material 
error.” Thus viewed, righteous judg- 
ment is to be welcomed of all. even 


At Bodé the sun does not set from 
the beginning of June to the first week 
in July; and at North Cape the mid- 
night sun is visible from May 12 to 
July 29, and its orb presents from 


‘self, buying her groceries at Cour- 
celles’ in the Rue Bonaparte, and | 
her chocolate at Debeauve and Gallais’ 
in the Rue des Saints-Péres. Whether 
it was that. he gave one plenty of 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


e 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 


pat the 
responsible for such communi- 


ourselves and our affairs, 


when it seems to be dirécted upon 
for such 
judgment acts as a purification and 
liberation. It really means the de- 
struction of error, the setting free of 
our best qualities and qualifications 


that place a most weird and impressive 
sight. 

In winter, on the other hand, twi- 
light takes the place of daylight in 
these high latitudes, and at North 
Cape the sun is not seen from the 


sugar-plums 


Principle of good, God. 


to act, the establishing of our true 
careers, the unfoldment of our high- 
est usefulness. The good you know 
and apply acts as righteous judgment. 
Spiritual facts concerning’ existence 
sweep away the false. There is no 
reason to fear divine judgment, for it 
is always righteous, just, wise, and 
merciful. It is not expressed in pun- 
ishment, but in healing and saving. 
It means redemption and regenera- 
tion, it carries with it the renewal of 
youth, of freshness, enjoyment, and 
love. There is always kindness in 
God's justice. 

Unfortunately the human mind, 
alert to prevent Science, seeks to 
introduce its false concepts into the 
meaning of the words used by 
the human race. Misunder&standing the 
nature of God, it seeks to cause His 
righteous judgment to bé misunder- 
stood. The word judgment is fre- 
quently used as equivalent to calam- 
ity, that is, a calamity supposed to be 
sent by God, an act of Providence. 
The law of the land, for instance, rec- 
ognizes elemental catastrophes, such 
as storms, floods, famines, outbreaks 
of disease, etc., as acts of God. It 
limits the liabilities of persons and. 
corporations in consequence thereof, 
making God, and not man, responsible 
in such instances. Thus the law sanc- 
tions the false concept of God as a 
terrifying, destructive agency, and 
makes Him responsible for the evil 
which is in the world, while Christian 
Science uncovers such disturbances 
of nature as self-destructive activities 
of evil, and not as punishments of the 


middle of 
January. 

* Farther south, however, at Trond- 
hjem, the sun rises at ten a. m. and 
sets at two-thirty, on the shortest 
days of winter; and at Bergen there 


that time of the year. „ 


dreadful a place as most people would 
imagine. After the iirst heavy fall of 
snow the days become bright and 
clear, and blue skies prevail, often 
for several weeks in succession, espe- 
cially in districts which lie at some 
distance inland from the coast, or 
near the heads of jhe larger fjords. 
The air is here fresh and bracing, 
and the five hours of sunsLine dur- 
ing even the shortest days make 
walking, sleighing, and ski-running 
attractive exercises. On the darkest 
nights of mid-winter the sky is pal- 
pitating with the luminous northern 
lightse—the aurora »borealis—which 
streams up from behind the dark 
mountains in prismatic hues of great 
brilliance; and when the full moon 
shines on the sparkling fjord and on 
the deep, crisp snow, it is exhilarating 
to take a long sleigh drive over the 
frosty roads by the margin of the 
fjord, to sup at a friend’s house on an 
evening at Yuletide.—“The Norwegian 
Fjords,” Heaton Cooper. 


A Child in Paris 
was about to inform you that in 
the third year of my age and in the 
eighteenth and last of the reign of 
Louis Philippe the First, King of 
France, my greatest pleasure in life 
was going for walks,” writes Anatole 
France in “Little Pierre.” “They did 
not send me into the wood, like Little 
Red Riding Hood; alas, I was not so 
Arcadian! Born and brought up in 
heart of Paris, on the brave Quai 
Malaquais, I kpew not the pleasures 
of field and hedgerow. But assuredly 
‘town also bas its charm. Taking 
in hers, my mother led me 
with their countless 


The Christly compassion of Jesus, 


passers-by; 
purchases to make, she would take me 
i her into the shops. We were not 


extent and splendor. The Bon Marché, 


November to the end of 


are nearly six hours of daylight at always backed with examples, offered 
iby this eloquent grocer. 
Norway in winter is not quite so learned that her scepticism was justi- 


shop one cannot but admire the sign 


ij given to discussing the theory of deco- 


to taste, or that he made 
the crystals of his sugar-loaves glisten | 
in the sun, or that, with a gesture | 
combining boldness and elegance he 
turned a pot of gooseberry jelly up- | 
side down to show how well it had 
set, M. Courcelles charmed me with his | 
persuasive graces and his convincing | 
demonstrations. I used to get almost 
angry with my mother because of the 
doubtful and incredulous air with 
which she listened to the assurance, 


I have since 


1 8 
“Much as I liked Corcelet's shop, 


at the sign of the ‘Gourmand,’ tnat 


of Debeauve and Gallais, purveyors 
by appointment to the Kings of 
France, pleased me more and 
charmed me more than any éther. So 
beautiful did it seem to me, that I 
did not judge myself worthy of en- 
tering therein save in my Sunday 
clothes, and, on reaching the thresh- 
old, I looked carefully at my moth- 
er's attire in order to satisfy myself 
that it was suitably elegant. Well, 
well, my taste was not so bad! The 
house of Debeauve and Gallais, choc- 
olate makers to the Kings of France, 
is still in existence and its appear- 
ance has changed but little. I can 
therefore speak of it from actual 
knowledge and not from fallacious 
recollection. It ereates a very good 
impression. Its. scheme of decora- 
tion dates from the early years of 
the Restoration, before style in such 
matters had become too heavy, and 
it is in the manner of Percier and 
Fontaine. I cannot help sadly re- 
flecting when I look at.these motifs, 
rather frigid it may be, but delicate, 
pure and well ordered, how taste in 
France has deteriorated during the 
last century. What a distance we 
have travelled from the decorative 
art of the Empire, inferior as that 
was to the style of Louis XVI and 
the Directoire. In this old-world 


with its well. proportioned, bold let- 
tering; the arched windows with their 
fan-shaped mouldings, the far end of 
the shop rounded like a little tem- 
ple, the counter semi-circular in 
shape following the curve of the 
room. 

Need I remark that when I was but 
three or four years dld I was not 


ration? But, whenever I went into 
the establishment of Messrs. Debeauve 
and Gallaie, it seemed to me as though 
I was entering a fairy palace. What 
aésisted the illusion was the stght of 
certain young ladies there in black 


natural. meadow, overgrown 
waist-high grass, and very 
the tread....” Henry van Dyke tells 
us in “Little Rivers.” 


Then through a tangle of old wood: around them, until a spruce forest 


roads my guide led me safely, and we 
struck up on the long ridges which 
slope gently from the lake to the base 
of the mountain. Here walking was 


with | 


They stand close together; thickets of | 
spongy to small trees spring up among the large 


ones; from year to year the great 
trunks are falling one across another, | 
and the undergrowth is thickening | 


seems to be almost impassable. The 
constant rain of needles and the 
crumbling of the fallen trees form a 
rich, brown mould, into which the foot | 


comparatively easy, for in the hard- | sinks noiselessly. Wonderful beds of | 


wood timber there is little underbrush. | moss. 


many feet in thickness, and | 


The massive trunks seemed like pillars softer than feathers, cover the rocks | 


set to uphold the level roof of green. 
Great yellow birches, shaggy with age, 
stretched their knotted arms high 
bove us; sugar-maples stood up 
straight and proud under their leafy 
crowns; and smooth beeches— the 
most polished and park-like of all the 


the carving of... names... 

“The woods were quiet. It seemed 
as if all living creatures had deserted 
them. Indeed, if you have spent much 
time in our northern forests, you must 
have often wondered at the sparseness 
of life, and felt a sense of pity for the 
apparent loneliness ‘of the squirrel 
that chatters at you as you pass, or 
the little bird that hops noiselessly 
about in the thickets. The mid-sum- 
mer noontide is an especially silent 
time. The deer are asleep in some 
mild meadow. The partridge has 
gathered her brood for their mid-day 
nap. The squirrels are perhaps count- 
ing over their store of nuts-in a hollow 
tree, and the hermi¢-thrush spares his 
voice until evening. The woods are 
close—not cool and fragrant as the 
foolish romances describe them—but 
warm and still; for the breeze which 
eweeps across the hilltop and ruffles 
the lake does noi penetrate into these 
shady recesses, and therefore all the 
inhabitants take the noontide as their 
hour of rest. Only the big woodpecker 
—he of the scarlet head and mighty 
bill—is. indefatigable, and somewhere 
unseen is ‘tapping the hollow beech- 
tree,’ while ‘a wakeful little bird,—I 
guess it ts the black-throated green 
warbler,—prolongs his dreamy, list- 
less ditty,—‘te-d6-terit-sca,—-te-dé-us- 
wait” _ 

“After about an hour of easy walk- 
ing, our trai] began to ascend more 
sharply. We passed over the shoulder 
of a ridge and around the edge of a 
fire-slash, and then we had the moun- 
tain fairly before us. Not that we 
could see anything of it, for the woods 
still shut us in, but the path became 
very steep, and we knew that it. was a 
straight climb; not up and down and 
round about did this most uncompro- 


forest trees—offered opportunities for Pines and the hemlocks . . . : 


wonder and a- delight beyond de- 


and roots. There are shadows never 
broken by the sun, and dark, cool 
springs of icy water hidden away in 
the crevices. You feel a sense of an- | 
tiquity here which you can never feel 
among the maples and beeches. Long- | 
fellow was right when he filled his 
forest primeval with ‘murmuring 

“Under the direction of the Adiron- | 
dack Survey, some years ago, several | 
acres of trees were cut from the sum- | 
mit; and when we emerged, after the 
last sharp scramble, upon the very 
crest of the mountain, we were not 
shut in by a dense thicket, but stood | 
upon a bare ridge of granite in the 
centre of a ragged clearing. | 

“T shut my eyes for a moment, drew 
a few long breathe of the glorious | 
breeze, and then looked out upon a 


scription. 

“A soft, dazzling splendour filled the 
air. Snowy banks and drifts of cloud 
were floating slowly over a wide and 
wondrous land. Vast sweeps of forest, 
shining waters, mountains near and 
far, the deepest green and the palest 
blue, changing colours and glancing 
lights, and all so silent, so strange, 
so far away, that it seemed like the 
landscape of a dream. One almost 
feared to speak, lest it should vanish.” 


March 


The sun at noon to higher air, 
Unharnessing the silver Pair 
That late before his chariot swam, 
Rides on the gold wool of the Ram. 


So braver notes the storm-cock sings 
To start the rusted wheel of things, 

And brutes in field and brutes in pen 
Leap that the world goes round again. 


The boys are up the woods with day 
To fetch the daffodils away, 
And home at noonday from the hills 


They bring no dearth of daffodils. 


Afield for palms the girls repair. | 
And sure enough the palms are there. 
And each will find by hedge or pond 
Her waving silver-tufted wand. 


— A. E. Housman. 
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ccepting the good offices 
3 to aid them in reaching 


e situati It cabled both to the ore 
ing satisfaction at their 5 8 to accept the 
| offices of the United States g the neces- 
of doing so. The withdrawal, moreover, was in the 
of a ion from Panama that, if the United 
find itself embarrassed by the fact that 
the White adjudication of the boundary question was 
an American affair, the present dispute might be thrown 
into the hands of the League. So it appears that, in 
this first test, the existence of the League has not operated 
to impair the Monroe Doctrine in any sense. So far 
as .it has operated at all, it has done so in the direction 
of sustaining and reenforcing that doctrine. 
_ This is substantially just what it was expected to do 
3 President Wilson and its other supporters. To Mr. 
ilson himself, the League has always represented the 
extension, over the whole world, of that check upon 
territorial aggression of one nation by another nation, 
wich the Monroe Doctrine furnished all along to the 
nations of the western world. President Lowell of Har- 
vard University, in his famous Boston debate upon the 
1 with Senator Lodge, put forward the same view. 
* for whom these men were spokesmen 
menace to the Monroe Doctrine in the League. 
9s this was so because their own view of the Monroe 


| i Pen ttrine included nothing suggesting a “big stick” policy 


sh the United States in America, but only United States 
cooperation to resist European aggression in those new- 
world republics that had made themselves nominally 
independent of old-world control. It would be interesting 
to discover whether those who look upon the League as 
menacing the Monroe Doctrine do not take this view 
because of a narrow and restricted conception of the 
Monroe Doctrine itself. If men in the position of 


Senator Borah, for example, think of the Monroe 


Doctrine as something that gives the United States any 
power of coercion over the other republics of America, 
that assumption would account for the remark attributed 
to him, namely, that the action of the League in 
undertaking that preliminary investigation of the differ- 


- ences between Panama and Costa Rica “confirms every 


possible objection that has been made to the League by 
those opposed to it, and is utterly violative of the Monroe 
Doctrine in its every essential.“ Of course, the League’s 
investigation is nothing of the sort. The outcome is 
to show that it does not touch the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is difficult to see how Senator Borah can 
justify his view, either, except by an assumption that the 
League, as it now stands, is a purely European affair. It 
is not. True, the United States is not yet included in it. 
But 22 of other American republics have taken full 
ip, including not only the disputants in this 
isthmian matter, but some of the largest and most 
ul of the South American countries. The position 

taken by men like Senator Borah seems to pass over the 
_ fact that the League is a cooperative body of world-wide 
- Similarly it seems to imply that the essential 
benefits of the Monroe Doctrine, like the text of that 


; important utterance, are applicable only for America. 


seems to be no allowance for any sharing of the 
theory of the Monroe Doctrine, in a fashion to bring its 
good offices to bear wherever an impulse of aggression 
finds a country too weak for successful resistance without 
friendly aid. 
Misconceptions of this sort tend to disappear as one 
lakes the broad view of President Monroe’s famous pro- 


nouncement. The narrow view of that doctrine has 
It is the narrow view that has 


It is the narrow view that has most fre- 

friction in the relations between the 

States and the countries overseas. There is some- 
the notion of the Monroe Doctrine as a “big 
which the United States delights to swing that is 
start hostile feeling as water is sure to run 
notion of the doctrine has no reason 
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without interference, the Monroe Doctrine 
was framed. That it had primarily no selfish purpose 
s clearer in r e Wilson's term than in President 


world republics to ‘carry on their great experiment in 
government 


Monroes. Yet President Wilson emphasized the point 


when he declared, before Congress, that the doctrine 
included no claim of guardianship or thought of wards, 
but instead a full and honorable association as of partners 
between ourselves and our neighbors, in the interest of 
all America, North and South. We still mean always to 
make a common cause of national independence and 
political liberty.” At the moment of that utterance, he 
added the words, in America.“ But in his advocacy of 
the League of Nations, he made it clear that, in his view, 
the recognition of the Monroe Doctrine by the League 


was an earnest of the purpose of the new-world com- 


munity to extend that purpose to make a common cause 
of national independence and pouticat liberty” all over 
the world. 

Without question that is the greater meaning of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Likewise it is the greater meaning 
of the League of Nations. The one cannot be really 
in conflict with.the other, anywhere, or at any time. The 
only way in which they can be made to conflict is through 
the intrusion of a narrowing selfish purpose. And the 
League, if it means anything, means that the world is 
now seeking, however vaguely, to swallow up the nar- 
rowing selfish purposes of single nations and restricted 
groups in an organized effort to promote the common 
welfare. 


The Failure of the Cortes 


THE proposal which has just been put forward by 
Alexander Lerroux, the well-known leader of the Radi- 
cal-Republican Party in Spain, for the formation of 
what he calls a “conservative parliament,” is certainly 
deserving of serious consideration. Briefly, Mr. Ler- 
roux’s proposal amounts to this, that a national consulta- 
tive body be formed, composed of men of “special knowl- 
edge and authority,” duly appointed on their merits, and 
not subjected to election after the manner of the Spanish 
elections of today. The duty of this assembly would be 
to examine all bills and proposals, and report on them 
to the Cortes, the Cortes feeling themselves bound to 
give the most serious consideration to the consultative 
body’s views and not reject them without good cause. 

Most people, Mr. Lerroux himself, perhaps, most 
surely of all, would regard this proposal as a make- 
shift or, at best, an emergency expedient, but then 
almost anything must be better than conditions as they 
exist at present. Mr. Lerroux does not profess to have 
lost faith in parliamentary government. On this point 
his views, as expressed in a recent interview, are char- 
acteristic. “‘No, I do not think parliamentary govern- 
ment in Spain has failed,” he declared. “If I were to 
say that it has scarcely ever been practiced I A not 
be indulging in much of an exaggeration.“ No one 
knows better than does Mr. Lerroux, who has been up 
in arms against one government after another for the 
last ten years, · what a travesty of representative govern- 
ment is to be found in the Spanish Cortes. Whether 
or not he despairs of the possibility of securing any 
large measure of reform in this direction, at any rate 
in the near future, it is impossible to say, but his proposal 
for the formation of a consultative parliament undoubt- 
edly is a step in the direction of the purification of 
politics, and a bid for the recognition of a more patriotic 
spirit. What Mr. Lerroux. aims at is to secure, for 
the great mass of the Spanish people, some measure of 
just representation in their government, and it is an inter- 
esting commentary on the well-known practice in Spain 
of making elections, to find that Mr. Lerroux actually 
considers such representation more likely to be secured 
today through an appointed body than through an elected 
one. 

Of course, the whole plan is still very ill-defined, but 
one thing is quite certain, that something must be done, 
and done at once, to bring about a more stable and more 
coherent state of things in Spanish politics. The great 

“game,” as it has been played in Spain, with such thor- 
oughness and nicety of rule ever since the days of Sagasta, 
is practically played out. For more than a year now, the 
Cortes have been so manifestly out of all touch with the 
country as to open the eyes of many people to the fact 
that, as at present constituted, they have failed. The time 
was bound to come when the ceremonial, the artificiality, 
to say nothing of the corruption of the Spanish national 
assembly would be seen in its true light and significance, 
and the tremendous effort put forth during the general 
elections, last Decentber, by Mr. Dato, to secure the 
election of the Congreso he needed appears to have 
swept away the iast illusion as to the representative nature 
of that body. Mr. Dato has been described as one of 
the “greatest political schemers whom Spain has ever 
known. He was acquainted with every turn of the great 
game, but during the December elections he gave an exhi- 
bition of skill so amazing as entirely to defeat his own 
purpose. Before the campaign had been in progress many 


days. interest began steadily to flag, as all Spain recog- 
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easily roused to see absurdities when these are bound 


up with time-honored traditions, but the contrast 


between the kind of Cortes which the conditions ‘of 


things manifestly demanded and the kind of Cortes 
with which he was supplied was so glaring that even the 
Spaniard would appear to have turned. ere, 
declared a recent writer, in the columns of this paper, on 
the subject, “ever seems to think that the Cortes matter 
anything „ der ee, indeed they hardly do except as 
a place of entertainment for men with tastes for flamboy- 
ant oratory 
almost purely academic manner to the study of public 
questions. Such an institution as that cannot long sur- 
vive, in these days, even in Spain. 


The Question of Nauru Island 


For some time past, the little island of Nauru, in mid- 
Pacific, “three thousand miles from anywhere,“ has, like 
the island of Yap, had greatness thrust upon it. Nauru 
would, of course, in any event, be important. An 
island, some five miles square, composed almost entirely 
of phosphate, is of very first international importance. 
But the greatness of Nauru is derived from the fact that 
a settlement as to the just disposal of its treasures has 
been, for some time now, a matter of world debate. Be- 
fore the war, few people, in all probability, had ever heard 
of the island. It was a German possession, but its huge 
phosphate deposits were being exploited by an English 
organization, known as the Pacific Phosphate Company. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war, Nauru surrendered 
to the Melbourne, an Australian warship, and the admin- 
istration of the island was undertaken by the High Com- 
missioner for the Western Pacific, at the request of the 
Australian Government: When, however, the question 
as to the final disposal of Nauru came up for discussion 
in Paris, a considerable conflict of views was disclosed. 
Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, claimed the 
mandate over Nauru for the Commonwealth because 
the island “came within the geographical orbit of Aus- 
tralia.” Mr. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
insisted on the claims of the Dominion,.and so, in the 
end, Great Britain intervened and a unique compromise 
was reached whereby the British Commonwealth became 
the mandktory, with New Zealand, Australia, and Great 
Britain acting as a kind of executive council. 

The next step was, to buy out the Pacific Phosphate 
Company, and to settle the all-important question of the 
exploitation of the phosphate deposits and the just 
apportionment of the produce. This was done by an 
arrangement between the three governments, whereby 42 
per cent of the purchase price required, namely, 
£3,500,000, was borne by Great Britain, 42 per cent by 
Australia, and 16 per cent by New Zealand, the phosphate 
itself being apportioned in that ratio, with the under- 
standing that any surplus was to be sold for the benefit 
of all. 

It was this settlement of the phosphate question which 
thrust Nauru definitely into the limelight. The arrange- 
ment was a subject of most vigoroffs debate in the 
House of Commons, last summer, when a bill to sanc- 
tion the British share in the purchase was introduced. 
Lord Robert’ Cecil and others attacked the phosphate 
settlement on the ground that it violated the open door 
policy required under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and, in the end, Lord Robert succeeded in 
securing an amendment to the bill, making the purchase 
subject to the sanction of the Council of the League of 
Nations. Meanwhile, as far as can be gathered, all 
arrangements are being carried through to completion. 
The latest news from Nauru is to the effect that Genera! 
Griffiths has been appointed first administrator of the 
island, by the Australian Government, under the tri- 
partite agreement between the two dominions and the 
mother country. 


The Sad Case of the Country Bookseller 


WHENEVER there is need for a sacrifice to economy 
the public is’ ready to offer up education and literature. 
Battleships and siege guns are too sacred to be meddled 
with, and do in their way serve in the interests of economy 
by reducing the number of potential scholars and readers. 
In spite of this it may not be altogether. improper to 
point out that a schoolmaster should be at least as well 
paid as a mechanic, and a bookseller be able to make as 
good a living as a municipal scavenger. At present, so 
far as the ordinary teacher is concerned, this is not the 
case, and it is extremely doubtful whether it is true of the 
bookseller. And by bookseller is not meant the druggist 
who mixes novels with hair-wash, nor even the stationer 
who throws in Mr. Wells’ History with his account books, 
or a copy of Byron with his pencils. 

It is this state of things which has induced Mr. 
Harry Roberts to address a letter to the Athenæum, in 
London, a letter which appeared, appropriately enough, 
in the last number of that paper before it fell a victim 
to the high cost of production. The Athenzum had 
existed for ninety-three years, but it proved incapable of 
weathering the storm from the effects of which Mr. 
Roberts justly represents the country boookseller, in 
England, to be suffering. A booklover possessed of 
sufficient literary attainment to edit the Athenæum might, 
he thinks, possibly be able to earn the wages of a London 
road-sweeper by conducting a bookshop in the country, 
but this is about the utmost he seems to hope for him. 
And he asks his readers to picture the financial thrill of 
one of these provincial booksellers when a book published 
at 5/ is ordered from him. He sends a penny; postcard 


provincial bookseller mingles 
account books, whilst the druggist stacks novels: amongst 


argument, who devote themselves in an’ 
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excite rede other gentleman with ‘whom Mr. Roberts con- 
e provincial bookseller, 


F of a great London shop, to cease. his ‘window 


dressing. It begins to be apparent, indeed, why the 


his histories with his 


his hair-washes. As, a matter of fact there is not the 
least exaggeration in the picture so drawn. It is becom - 
ing a question whether literature can survive the public 
indifference to literature. The publisher and the book - 
seller may not always be wise in their transactions, no 

men are, but they fight against the tremendous odds of a 
public with a taste which is rarely good, and which is 
always ready to begin its economies by passing the book - 
shop door. As the world becomes better educated a 
change may come over its taste, and gradually it may 
come to appreciate literature almost as much as tobacco 
or chocolate. The people of Great Britain spend today 
£20 a head on alcohol and tobacco, and £10 on education. 
What they spend on, books had perhaps better not be 
divulged. And the British public is rather a shining 


example in its expenditure on literature. In the United 


States they have not yet begun to approach the reckless- 
ness of the British book-buyer. In Brighton, which is 
somewhat akin to Atlantic City, but which you could 
take out of Atlantic City without Atlantic City missing 
it, they spend more money in a week on books than in 
Atlantic City in a month. Therefore the financial thrill, 
as Mr. Roberts would say, of an Atlantic City book- 
storekeeper may be imagined. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that there is not much 
to be gained by blaming the public for preferring 
chocolate to literature, but it should be equally obvious 
that it is not even just to blame the bookseller, and 
inferentially the publisher, for the public's lack of liter- 
ary appreciation. There are probably no two classes 
which are making a more strenuous fight today for the 
good of humanity than the publisher and the bookseller, 
and, in the circumstances, they deserve all the encourage- 
ment that can be brought to them, with the least modicum 
of criticism possible. If the book trade survives, it will 
be because of their courage and confidence in the present 
hour. For though the public may become, tomorrow, 
as great a lover of books as Nimrod was a hunter of 
beasts, that will not help the publisher or the bookseller 
to balance their accounts today. 


Editorial Notes 

Reports of German industrial projects in South 
America furnish a basis for renewed speculation as to 
the use to which such ventures of the Germans are likely 
to be put. The Krupps, once the world’s greatest manu- 
facturers of war matériel, are planning large factories in 
South America, say the dispatches, “ostensibly for the 
manufacture of peaceful products.” But the’ possibility 


ez 


is advanced that these factories may be easily convertible — 


into munition plants which would afford a supply base 

for an enemy of the United States in the event of another 
war. Now legitimate competition in the markets of the 
world cannot properly be denied to Germany. What must 
be decided is Whether Germany is really preparing to 
reenforce her industrial equipment with military bases. 
Probably it will be a long time before a disillusioned 
world will be ready to accept anything German at its 
face value. Yet surely an unreasoning suspicion should 


also be guarded against. 


Not many people in Britain, and perhaps even fewer in 
Canada, ever imagined that the British embargo on Cana- 
dian cattle being imported into Great Britain would cause 
the downfall of the British Minister of Agriculture ad 
a by-election. But this is exactly what seems to have hap- 
pened. The defeat at Dudley of Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen, who was recently appointed to this office, is 
considered to have been largely due to his refusal to lift 
this embargo. Lord Beaverbrook, formerly Max Aitken 
of Canada, through his London newspaper, The Daily 
Express, conducted a bread - and- butter campaign” against 
Sir Arthur during the election campaign, owing to his 
refusal to keep an alleged British pledge to remove this 
embargo. Every vote for the government candidate is 
a vote for dear meat,“ said The Daily Express. It is 
remarkable how far the ripples caused by dropping even 
a little stone into water will carry, and the voice of a 
British dominion can evidently make itself heard at 
British by-elections. 


MESOPOTAMIA may not interest the average British 
subject very much, but when he reads in his morning 
paper the announcement that the Secretary of State for 


War put the ration strength“ on the army estimates 
for Mesopotathia at 220,000 men, he may do some 
serious thinking. What is all this outcry about against 
government extravagance at home when there is this 
large force of troops to be paid for in the Middle East? 
he may ask himself. Things like this help to show any- 
one that general disarmament and world peace are well 
worth considering. 


— ———U— — — 


Ir 1s quite a pleasing ides: though not a new one, that 
is suggested by a writer in The Observer of London, to 
add to one's garden possessions birds and butterflies. 
The suggestion is for a little local garden sanctuary, a 
wild patch carefully planted to suit the needs of particular 
birds, and left as quiet as may be in the nesting time, 
now close at hand. “He makes no provision specially for 
the butterflies, but a confession is made by a dweller in 
Piccadilly that, in spite of the position of his window box, 
he would be bitterly disappointed if his cabbage white 
butterfly failed to pay its usual early visit to his flowers.“ 


— — — — 
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to the wholesaler, who forwards him the book at a cost. 


including postage, of 4/8. He has now paid 4/9 for 
his book, which leaves him 3d. profit. But supposing the 


nized that the result was a foregone conclusion. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Dato was very far from 
doing as well as he expected. The Cortes were still not 
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doctrine asserts or implies no assump- 
authority on part of the United States over 


America. it implies nothing else than that the 


| THERE is a great deal to be said for the plea made, 
the other day, in Boston, by Alfred E. Stearns, principal 


* i New World, of having 

: old-world forms of gov- 

development of the republican form of gov- 
or herself and for all other 1 countries 
Fy which President 
* * It was the 


is able, to secure a free 


the Cortes he desired, but no Cortes, probably, before 
displayed ineffectiveness so quickly and so thoroughly. 
At a time when the one thing above all others needed in 
Spain was a measure of unity, some effort to sink 
minor differences and join in a determination to find a 
solution for the many urgent problems with which the 
country was faced, a new Congreso presented itself con- 


_ sisting of no fewer than twenty contending parties, the 


moral: 


customer not to come for the book, he can either send 
another postcard reminding him, and reduce his profit 
to 2d., or keep the book, and await the happy advent of 
another customer with precisely the same want. There- 
fore, does Mr. Roberts end up his letter with the bitter 
B-O-O-K-S-H-O-P, as Mr. Squeers might have 
said, bookshop—go an’ run one! 

The picture so painted is scarcely calculated to cause 


1 


Often a 


of the Phillips Andover Academy, in behalf of the small 
college. Mr. Stearns may have been too hard on the 
big college, but there can be no question that mere 
“expansion” may become a fetish, that it is, indeed, very 
“will-o'-the-wisp that leads nowhere. Ihe big 
college has its advantages, but it does very often present 
a lack of just that intimacy in the matter of study wich 
has proved so fruitful in the past. : 


